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THE HOME ECONOMISTS’ PART IN THE REHABILI- 
TATION PROGRAM 


LUCILE W. REYNOLDS 


URING the last two years the 
home economists employed in 
the Rural Rehabilitation Divi- 


ministration have had a unique opportunity 
to participate in a practical program to im- 
prove the standard of living of low-income 
families on farms. Since its creation in 
May 1935, the Resettlement Administra- 
tion has had the responsibility of loaning 
federal funds to farm families unable to ob- 
tain credit elsewhere. The loans have 
been made to pay for certain operating 
goods and services such as subsistence, rent, 
feed, seed, and fertilizer; to buy such capital 
goods as horses, mules, cows and hogs, 
farm machinery, pressure cookers, sewing 
machines, cookstoves, and washing ma- 
chines—in other words, to help the families 
to make a going concern of the farming 
enterprise. The Rehabilitation Division 
has not loaned funds for financing the pur- 
chase of real estate. 

Loans for operating goods and services 
have been made for a two-year period, 
those for capital goods for a five-year 
period. The loans have been secured by 
liens on crops and mortgages on equipment 
and livestock. All the loans bear five per 
cent interest. 

Up to January 1, 1937, loans had been 
made to 250,000 families. Approximately 
65 per cent of these families lived in the 16 


states in the South Atlantic, East South- 
Central, and West South-Central divisions, 
20 per cent in the 12 states in the North- 
Central division, 10 per cent in the 11 
states in the Mountain and Pacific divi- 
sions, and the remaining 5 per cent in the 
9 states in the New England and Middle 
Atlantic divisions. Home management 
plans were made with about 60 per cent of 
this number. 

The preparation of the farm and home 
management plans is an integral part of 
the rehabilitation program. The final de- 
cision as to whether or not to make loans 
has been determined in large part from the 
facts revealed in developing the plans. 
The agriculturally trained farm adviser 
(who has the title of farm management 
supervisor) has developed the farm man- 
agement plan with the family while the 
home economics trained woman (known as 
the home management supervisor) has 
developed the home management plan. 
Frequently the farm and home supervisors 
have gone to the home at the same time 
and they and the husband and wife have 
sat around the table and made the plans 
together. The chief function of the farm 
supervisor is to assist the client with the 
management problems involved in farm- 
ing; the chief function of the home super- 
visor is to assist the homemaker with the 
management problems involved in home- 
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making. As the program has proceeded, it 
has become increasingly clear that the 
most rapid progress has been made in 
counties where there has been close co- 
operation all along the way, from the farm 
and home management supervisors in the 
county office through to the family on 
the farm. It is almost a truism to say that 
close co-operation between family mem- 
bers is essential if a family is to succeed in 
the farming enterprise. This is especially 
important with low-income farm families 
where cash income is limited and every 
expenditure must be carefully considered. 

The anticipated income from the sale of 
crops and livestock and from all other 
sources, the anticipated expenses for the 
purchase of capital and operating goods 
needed for the farm business, expenses for 
family living, payment on the Resettlement 
Administration loan and other debts, are 
all included in the farm management plan. 
A detailed list of the food to be raised on 
the farm and used for family living as well 
as a detailed list of the cash expenses for 
family living for the ensuing twelve months 
is set down on the home management plan. 

In developing the home management 
plan or budget with the families, major 
consideration has been given to the section 
that deals with food. The majority of re- 
habilitation families are in great need of 
additional goods and services of all kinds 
if their level of living is to be materially 
improved. But until the cash income from 
farm production and other sources is in- 
creased, it is too much to expect that they 
will make much progress in raising their 
level of living as a whole. It is possible, 
however, to do something almost imme- 
diately to improve food standards. If 
plans are carefully made and intelligently 
carried out and weather conditions are 
favorable, it is possible for the farm family 
to have a fairly adequate supply of food the 
year round, even though its cash income 


is very meager. 


In setting up the food budgets, the home 
economists have used as a standard one of 
the diet plans prepared by Stiebeling and 
Ward of the Bureau of Home Economics. 
Wherever possible, the “adequate diet at 
moderate cost” standard or its equivalent 
has been used, making the necessary 
adaptations to such factors as the supply 
that can be produced during the current 
year, the family’s food habits and preju- 
dices, the housewife’s skill in preparing 
foods, and the facilities available for 
storage. 

Just as it is impossible to consider any 
program for improving the farm business 
without considering its effect on family 
living, so it is impossible to set up the food 
budget without considering its relation to 
the farm management plan. If the milk, 
eggs, and meat needed by the family are to 
be produced on the farm, if the vegetables 
and fruits, wheat, corn, and other cereals 
are to be grown at home, the farm plan 
must make provision for raising or buying 
the animals, for growing or buying the 
necessary seed and the feed needed by the 
cows, chickens, hogs, and other animals. 
Acreage required to grow the vegetables 
and grain needed for family living must be 
reserved for this purpose. 

The food budget cannot be set up intelli- 
gently unless account is taken of the form 
of tenure under which the farm is being 
operated. The problem facing the tenant 
family is quite different from that facing 
the family that has an equity in the land it 
operates. If the client is a tenant, it is 
necessary to know the kind of contract he 
has with the landlord before much progress 
can be made in developing certain phases of 
the budget. If there is no building on the 
place that will house chickens and no 
arrangements can be made with the land- 
lord to erect one, it obviously would be im- 
practical to recommend the purchase of 
several dozen day-old chickens. If the 
contract is for a year only and is not likely 
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to be renewed, it may be unwise to urge the 
family to set out strawberry plants or fruit 
trees that will not come into full bearing 
before the second or third year. 

In developing the food budget a money 
valuation has been placed on farm-furnished 
goods. This has had a very wholesome 
psychological effect on the family. It has 
given the homemaker a new sense of the 
contribution she may make to family 
living through the home production of 
goods. The records kept by farm families 
indicate that the money value of home- 
produced food has frequently amounted to 
more than the total cash expenditures for 
family living. In assigning a value to 
these goods (chiefly food and fuel), the 
pricing system generally adopted is that 
used by the extension staff in the state in 
which the families live. Insome states the 
unit price is that which the product would 
have brought if sold at the farm; in others, 
it is that which the family would have had 
to pay for the product if they had purchased 
it at retail; and in still others, it is a figure 
halfway between these two. 

Some cash is allowed in all food budgets 
to buy such food accessories as coffee, tea, 
spices, and flavoring extracts. Many fami- 
lies use a large proportion of the cash allow- 
ance for the purchase of flour, cereals, and 
sugar. In some of the southern states, 
where long growing seasons make a year- 
round garden feasible and the family pro- 
duces its own cereal and sorghum, the cash 
allowance for food often does not average 
more than $50 to $75 a year per family. 

It has been found that when application 
was made for the loan, the reserves of many 
of the families were so low that it was im- 
possible to develop a farm management 
plan that was financially sound and at the 
same time provided for their needs for 
family living for the entire twelve-month 
period. A subsistence grant has been 
provided for many of these families for the 
first month or two until the home food 
production program got under way. 
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Except for food and fuel, practically all 
of the items in the home management plan 
must be purchased. Space is provided on 
the form in which to enter the articles of 
clothing which must be bought during the 
next twelve months and the estimated cost. 
For the garments that are to be made at 
home, the number of yards of cloth needed 
is set down as well as the price per yard. 
Supervisors report that there is little rela- 
tionship between the number of articles of 
clothing the families actually need for a 
health and decency standard and those that 
can actually be provided with the portion 
of the cash income that is available for this 
purpose. The supervisors have found that 
many children are not in school because 
they lack shoes and other suitable clothing. 
For the same reason they are reluctant to 
join 4-H clubs. It is lack of suitable cloth- 
ing that keeps many of the women from 
attending home demonstration club meet- 
ings. Something is fundamentally wrong 
when in a region that produces approxi- 
mately 50 per cent of the world’s cotton 
many of the families that grow the fiber 
must construct garments of sacks because 
they have no money to buy cloth. 

As would be expected, the supervisors 
have found that the homes of rehabilitation 
families are very meagerly furnished. 
There is a deplorable lack of bedding. In 
many of the houses the cookstove is old 
and very inadequate and the kitchen 
utensils are limited to two or three iron 
kettles. Frequently it is discovered that 
the family is not able to sit down together 
for a meal because there are not enough 
dishes to go around. In some cases a farm 
plan can be developed with the family that 
will provide sufficient cash income during 
the coming year to buy some of these 
articles; in other cases such purchases are 
possible only if part of the loan is used for 
this purpose. Because home canning of 
vegetables and meats is such an important 
part of the home food production program, 
much emphasis has been placed on the pur- 


chase of canning equipment. Last year in 
Arkansas over four thousand rehabilitation 
families used part of their loan to buy pres- 
sure cookers. 

The blank for the home management plan 
provides space in which to enter the amount 
of money to be set aside for haircuts, toilet 
supplies, and tobacco, for the purchase of 
school supplies and other items that fall 
under the heading of education and recrea- 
tion, for church and Sunday school and dues 
to organizations. Except for school sup- 
plies and tobacco, the expenditures planned 
for these items are negligible. 

A section is reserved in the form for 
entering the estimated annual expenses for 
medical and dental care. Supervisors re- 
port that the families are in great need of 
these services. How to make them pos- 
sible is a knotty problem. Frequently the 
amount originally allocated for this pur- 
pose in the budget has had to be cut be- 
cause the farm management plan indicated 
that the family’s income from farm opera- 
tions would not be sufficient to warrant 
heavy expenditures for this much-needed 
aspect of family living. In a good many 
cases it has been necessary to obtain a 
grant to take care of a condition demanding 
immediate attention. 

The household budget form provides 
space in which to note the condition of the 
house roof and chimney, floors, and walls 
and space in which to record the presence 
or absence of a water supply, window and 
door screens, and a toilet. Where screens 
and a toilet are found but are in need of 
repairs, an estimate has been made of the 
cost. In the case of a tenant family, the 
ultimate decision as to permanent installa- 
tions or repairs on the house and outbuild- 
ings and the provision for an adequate and 
safe supply of water must rest with the 
owner of the property. Reports indicate 
that many of the families are living in 
houses that are in a deplorable condition 
and quite beyond repair. 
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When all the items in the budget have 
been considered, those to be purchased 
during the succeeding twelve months have 
been checked, and the estimated cost of 
each has been computed, the columns are 
totaled. These totals are then transferred 
to a special table on the form used in 
developing the farm management plan, and 
the plans are forwarded to the loan officer 
for review. If the income that it is possible 
to obtain from the farm business proves 
insufficient to purchase all of the goods and 
services listed for the family on the home 
management plan and at the same time to 
provide the cash needed for farm operating 
and for meeting the payment due on the 
Resettlement Administration loan, an ad- 
justment must be made. It may be the 
part of wisdom to postpone collection on 
the loan for a year in order that the stand- 
ard of living of the family may be protected. 

So much, then, for the actual construc- 
tion of the household budget. Those who 
decided to make the development of a home 
management plan with each family an 
essential feature of the lending program 
built better than they knew. As a means 
of insuring the loan, experience has shown 
that the procedure is a sound one. There 
is abundant evidence to indicate that it is 
the method par excellence for establishing 
confidence in the lending agency. In the 
process of developing the plan the super- 
visors have had a first-class opportunity to 
become acquainted with actual conditions 
under which the families in the program 
were living and working and at the same 
time to get a close-up view of the family 
itself. The information thus obtained has 
indicated the kind of supervisory program 
and approach that would be helpful. 

It is profitable to speculate on the effect 
which such an approach has had on the 
families. Before the advent of this pro- 
gram, it is probably true that relatively 
few of these husbands and wives have ever 
before sat down together to consider their 
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financial situation, their production pro- 
gram, and their plans for family living for 
the ensuing twelve months. Still fewer of 
them had had the assistance of trained, 
experienced adults in analyzing their prob- 
lems and planning ways of attacking them. 
At first the families—and especially the 
women—were self-conscious, diffident, and 
reluctant to reveal their real economic 
status. But once this diffidence was over- 
come and they faced the facts, their reserve 
broke down and they were ready to confide 
in the supervisors and to accept their 
counsel. 

Making the plans is the first step on the 
road to rehabilitation. It is increasingly 
clear that unless the families receive some 
supervision we cannot expect them to make 
much permanent progress. Many of them 
are the victims of several years and even 
generations of poor crops and low prices, 
and their courage is atalowebb. Most of 
the families lack managerial ability; a large 
proportion of the women lack the everyday 
technique needed if the plans are to be 
carried out effectively. 

It is in their follow-up work that the 
supervisors have shown their real ability. 
As has been indicated, the home economists 
have put their major efforts and made 
greatest progress in helping the families to 
have an adequate food supply. They have 
helped the families to plan and develop 
gardens. They have taught them modern 
methods of canning vegetables and meats. 
Many families who up to last year had 
done little or no processing of foods now 
point with pride to their rows of canned 
products, their bins of carrots and ruta- 
bagas, their kegs of sauerkraut and jars of 
brined meat. Few of us can appreciate 
the feeling of security that this has given 
them. “I just wish I could see the govern- 
ment and thank them for all they have 
done for us,’”’ one woman remarked as she 
proudly displayed the fruits of her labors. 

During 1936 the supervisors have spent 
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much time assisting the families in the job 
of record-keeping. Many of the families 
have kept account not only of the cash 
receipts and expenditures but of the kinds 
and quantities of farm-furnished goods as 
well. Their interest in this phase of the 
program has exceeded all expectations. In 
several of the states, plans have been made 
for analysis of these records. Such anal- 
yses will yield factual information regard- 
ing the income received by these families 
and the level of living which such an income 
makes possible. In planning these anal- 
yses, arrangements have been made to 
check the actual expenditures of the fami- 
lies against the farm and home management 
plans. The results will be very useful to 
supervisors in helping the families with 
their planning in succeeding years. It is 
expected that many more families will keep 
accounts during 1937. The Resettlement 
Administration has published a simple farm 
and home record book which has been 
designed especially for them and which is 
closely correlated with the farm and home 
management plans. 

Countless other services have been 
rendered to the families by the home 
economists on the program. They have 
taught them how to cull poultry flocks, 
destroy cutworms, and make soap, house 
dresses, and coats. They have arranged 
for medical examinations and dental serv- 
ices. In a few states they have helped 
organize medical co-operatives. They have 
put the families in touch with surplus com- 
modities and have helped them obtain 
bedding and clothing from W.P.A. work- 
rooms. Finding a market for the products 
they have to sell is a real problem with 
many families, and the supervisors have 
rendered invaluable service here. In at 
least one state, they have assisted with a 
plan whereby the families have pooled 
their orders for flour and other staples and 
thus have obtained these goods from local 
merchants at wholesale prices. They have 
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co-operated with school authorities in 
placing children in school and with exten- 
sion agents in encouraging the women and 
children to join extension clubs. Some of 
the supervisors have helped to secure stu- 
dent aid from the N.Y.A. for high school 
boys and girls in the family. Others have 
helped to place boys in C.C.C. camps. 

The home supervisors have assisted farm 
supervisors in investigating land titles and 
in arranging non-disturbance agreements 
with the client’s creditors. They have 
helped to make collections. In the drought 
area they have assumed the major responsi- 
bility for administering subsistence grants 
to farm families on relief. 

The statement has been made that no 
greater challenge has ever been presented to 
home economists than that which con- 
fronts those in the rehabilitation program. 
Certainly it has been a real test for all the 
ingenuity, imagination, resourcefulness, and 
sound common sense that these workers 
have at their command. There is no ques- 
tion that they have done the profession 
great credit by the intelligent way they 
have met their responsibilities and the 
wisdom they have shown in dealing with 
the families. All of them have given ample 
evidence of their faith in the ultimate worth 
of human personalities. 

The home economists in the rehabilita- 
tion program are thoroughly convinced of 
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the value of the budget approach in 
developing a program of supervision with 
low-income farm families. But no one 
realizes better than they that no budget, 
however carefully developed, can make an 
inadequate income adequate. They know, 
too, that the mere setting up of a budget 
does not ensure that the plan made will be 
carried out, that the family will expand its 
program in home production in the direc- 
tion suggested, that it will spend intelli- 
gently the cash income that is available. 
They realize, as do all on the rehabilitation 
staff, that except for food it will not be 
possible for many of the families to make 
much permanent improvement in their 
standard of living unless they are able to 
obtain a larger cash income. They know, 
too, that a larger income will not be forth- 
coming unless solutions are found for some 
of the fundamental problems confronting 
agriculture. These problems are being 
attacked on many fronts and by a number 
of different agencies. They include soil 
conservation, land-use planning, flood con- 
trol, power development, supervised credit, 
and tenant security. It is important that 
home economists participate in formulating 
the plans for carrying forward these pro- 
grams. To proceed with a supervisory 
program that ignores these efforts is to 
“gallop around the periphery of the prob- 
lem.” 


THE RURAL FAMILY! 
DWIGHT SANDERSON 


JITH the current interest in the 
problems of the family and the 
discussion of how changes in 
¥ this basic social institution may 
alter the whole fabric of our social organi- 
zation, it is well to give consideration to the 
rural family, particularly the farm family, 
for the family as we know it had its origins 
in an agricultural regime and was evolved to 
meet conditions of farm life. We cannot 
understand the mores of the family without 
understanding the conditions of farm life 
which have very largely determined them, 
for most of our city families are but one or 
two generations removed from the farm. 
Furthermore, our cities are now failing to 
reproduce their population while the rural 
sections are producing an excess population 
with which to restock the cities, so that the 
family will continue to have more im- 
portance in the countryside. 

All of the statistics? available go to show 
that the rural family, particularly the farm 
family, is much more vital than is the urban 
family. Rural women marry about a year 
younger than urban women (1). The pro- 
portion of rural native white of native 
parentage population 15 years of age and 
over which is married is nearly one-fifth 
greater than that in metropolitan cities; 
and as rural families are larger, this means 
that an appreciably larger proportion of 
rural people live in families than do those 
of cities. The rural family is much larger 

1Abridged from an Anna Garlin Spencer 
memorial lecture given at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, December 2, 1936. 

* For the details, see a report by the author 
now in press entitled “The Relation of Size of 
Community to Marital Status,” Cornell University 
Agricultural Experiment Station, Memoir No. 200. 


than the city family. The median number 
in the rural farm family living at home for 
native whites of native parentage is 28 
per cent greater than that for the urban 
family (2); while if all children ever born 
to the mother are considered, the rural 
family is 60 to 75 per cent larger than the 
urban family (3, 4). The rural family is 
also much more stable, the percentage of 
native white of native parentage persons 
who are divorced being three times as large 
in cities of 500,000 or over as on farms, 
and the annual divorce rate shows a corre- 
sponding difference. 

When we consider the relationships of 
individuals within the family group, it is 
difficult to make any valid generalizations 
with regard to the rural family, for there 
are as many types of rural families as there 
are urban, and family relationships differ 
by geographical regions and social classes. 
There is one fundamental characteristic of 
the farm family in that its members have a 
common interest in the farm as a family 
occupation and means of support. This 
binds the family together in a way which 
does not occur when the occupation is 
separated from the home. Each member 
of the family has certain responsibilities 
connected with the work of the farm; and 
although there has been a general trend 
toward a decrease in the work of farm 
women and children in the field and barn, 
they still have an active part in the care of 
garden and poultry and various chores (5). 
The younger boys do minor chores, and as 
they become older they soon come to do a 
man’s work outside of school hours. For- 
merly a large family was an economic asset 
on the farm, and this is still true of the 
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poorer tenants in the South; but where 
compulsory school attendance is enforced, 
a large family is a liability. Both boys 
and girls have more duties on the farm and 
in the home than do city children, which 
give them a share in the family’s responsi- 
bilities. Says Beers (6): 


Farm boys and girls in normal families are still 
serving natural apprenticeships respectively in the 
masculine vocation of farm work and in the femi- 
nine vocation of homemaking. Farm boys work 
with their fathers and farm girls work with their 
mothers. The father-son contact in particular is a 
relationship not possible in most urban families. 


When these responsibilities are excessive 
or are not mitigated by family affection and 
congenial social activities, they are often 
resented and add to the resentment of any 
parental discipline. One farm boy writes: 


If ever I have children of my own, I shall see 
that they never have to assume the responsibility 
in the home which I did. I hated the work on the 
farm and everything associated with it, and often 
wished that I had been born to other parents. I 
never dared voice my resentment to my father, 
but often did to Mother. However, Mother took 
the position that I owed this to her and Dad and 
as a result most of my childhood was spent at work. 


This fact that the farm family lives with 
and is engaged in the family business tends 
to affect the whole pattern of family be- 
havior and relationships in various ways 
which need much more careful and intimate 
study than has yet been given before we can 
safely make any generalizations. An inter- 
esting and suggestive beginning in this sort 
of analysis has been made by Nora Miller 
in her studies of the girl in the rural family 
(7) in which she describes the effect of the 
type of farming—cotton, tobacco, or potato 
growing—on the life of the family. 

This influence of the farm business on the 
patterns of family life is the stronger 
because most farmers have been born on 
farms. The occupation of farming is prob- 
ably inherited more commonly than any 
other, so that it maintains its family tradi- 
tions as in the days of household industry 
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prior to the advent of factories when most 
city occupations were inherited from one 
generation to the next. Thus, in a study 
of the rural families in Genesee County, 
New York, Dr. W. A. Anderson (8) found 
that four-fifths of the farmers and three- 
fourths of their wives had been born on 
farms, and the same has been found to be 
true in Ohio and elsewhere. 

It should be noted, however, that as the 
size of the farm business increases, there is 
less discussion about it between husband 
and wife, and “the part taken by wife and 
children in the affairs of farm management 
or family finances becomes less’ (9). 

Furthermore, a large proportion of farm 
owners tend to live near their birthplace, 
so that the general type of family life tends 
to be that to which they have been accus- 
tomed. In Genesee County, Dr. Anderson 
(10) found that 51 per cent of the farm 
owners lived in the same township in which 
they were born or in one adjoiningit. Asa 
consequence of this immobility, Mather 
(11) found that farm families differed the 
least from those of the previous generation 
with regard to size and pattern of family 
life and that they had less tension with 
relatives or neighbors than city families. 

Although the farm family is not so 
isolated as formerly, the fact that it ordi- 
narily lives at some little distance from 
particular friends and community institu- 
tions tends to make its life more self- 
contained. As a consequence, farm fam- 
ilies undoubtedly tend to participate as a 
group in activities outside the home more 
than do city families. Farm families 
celebrate holiday events together, enjoy 
picnics and games together, go to recrea- 
tional affairs together, attend church to- 
gether, have more religious observances 
in the home, and do more informal visiting 
and have their friends in the home more 
than do city families (12, 13). 

Beers (14) found a very definite correla- 
tion between the shared activities of the 
farm family and family integration. He 
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points out that propinquity is still a basic 
condition of farm family solidarity. The 
farm families he studied in Central New 
York spent an average of 5.6 evenings per 
week together in their homes. Nearly a 
third reported that all members were to- 
gether in the home nearly every evening. 
In four-fifths of these homes it is customary 
for all members of the family to eat to- 


gether. 


We have always gone to church as a family, 
after church going out for dinner. . . . It is cus- 
tomary for our family to go riding on Sunday after- 
noons, and the ride would be spoiled if any member 
was absent. . . . Often in the late afternoon or 
evening Father or I would make candy or popcorn 
for the group. . . . Our Sunday night lunch we would 
sometimes put on trays, and each of us would carry 
our tray in the living room and gather round the 


lamp. . . . These were indoor picnics. . . . Father 
enjoys this for he likes to sing, and we all join in 
singing. . . . We have picnics in summer. We will 


pack our suppers into baskets, and with each mem- 
ber carrying something, will climb the hill to the 
woods at the back of the house and enjoy our meal 
outdoors. . . . Whether we are alone or not we do 
extra “fussing” on a holiday. We use the best 
silver and dishes; we have something to eat which 
does not come in our regular daily menus. . . . Birth- 
days are special occasions in the family. . . . Our 
family as a group goes to movies, country dances, 
and other social functions. . . . It is customary for 
us to read aloud to each other. We take turns 
about in the evening and read articles or stories 
which are of interest to all. 


No longer does the farm family grow 
the fiber, spin and weave the cloth, and 
construct its own clothing; but it does 
obtain a considerable part of its living from 
the farm, and its members do many sorts of 
household production, from canning and 
curing meat to wallpapering and painting, 
which city families purchase. All of these 
activities strengthen the bonds of mutual 
service which were a chief factor in the 
historical origin of the family and which 
are greatly weakened in the city family, 
in which domestic production of family 
goods is so largely replaced by services and 
goods bought with money. 


THE RURAL FAMILY 


We have little positive information as to 
what family relationships are generally more 
characteristic of rural than of urban 
families, for we are only beginning to 
develop techniques for accurately describ- 
ing and enumerating these intimate phases 
of family life. The studies of Thurow (12) 
and Mather (11) both show that control by 
the father, characteristic of the older system 
of the paternal family, is more characteristic 
of the ruralfamily. They found dominance 
by the father most common in farm and 
rural families, while dominance by the 
mother occurred least frequently in rural 
families and most in city families. Dem- 
onstration of affection does not occur so 
commonly in farm homes and is more fre- 
quent in city families. 

On the other hand, Professor E. W. 
Burgess (15) has presented evidence that 
there is a poorer adjustment between rural 
adolescents and their parents than urban. 
Although this evidence is inconclusive and 
needs further corroboration, it raises the 
question as to whether the parent-child 
relationships of farm families are better 
than those of city families, as has often 
been presumed, or whether they do not 
more generally employ the older methods 
of parental control. The studies of Thurow 
(12) and Mather (11) give some evidence 
of this, as both found that there was more 
tension between the father and children 
and less between the mother and children 
in rural than in urban families. According 
to Mather, in farm families there is more 
resentment of the father’s supervision and 
discipline, less demonstration of affection 
for the father by the children, less confiding 
in him by the children, and less confiding in 
the mother than is found in urban families. 
Beers found that the farm mother received 
the confidences of both sons and daughters 
more than the father. Mather’s study 
indicates the most solidarity and the most 
satisfaction of children with their family 
life in large cities and next most on farms, 
with the least in small towns. 
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The depression has called attention to 
the greater degree of security enjoyed by 
rural families. Over one-fifth more rural 
families own their own homes (52.4 per 
cent) than do urban families (42.8 per cent). 
On farms, from one-third to one-half of the 
family living comes from the farm (16). 
Nearly two-thirds of this (64.5 per cent) 
is in the form of food raised, about 30 
per cent is the value of house rent, and 
about 6 per cent is in fuel. The consider- 
able literature regarding the farmer’s 
standard of living (17, 18) varies as much 
as does that of city families, but even 
in hard times he is usually sure of a mini- 
mum food supply. As a consequence, 
except in the worst drought areas, there 
have been relatively few farm operators on 
relief, the bulk of the rural relief cases 
being nonfarmers. 

Greater security is associated with less 
mobility of the rural family. Although 
exact comparisons are impossible, the Cen- 
sus of Agriculture (19) reveals that of all 
farm operators, 56 per cent have lived on 
the same farm 5 years or more. Among all 
farm owners, 23 per cent have lived at the 
present residence less than 5 years, 32 per 
cent have been there from 5 to 14 years, 
and 44 per cent have had the same farm for 
15 or more years. Relatively greater per- 
manency of residence is undoubtedly asso- 
ciated with a larger degree of social control 
by the community. 

In their social relations, the farm fam- 
ilies vary from those with practically no 
contacts with organized groups to those 
who are active in many community organi- 
zations. This variation is affected by the 
socio-economic status of the family and 
by the number of organizations in the com- 
munity. Considerable study has been 
given to the participation of farm families 
in organizations, and it is surprising to find 
that in many communities from 20 to 40 
per cent of the families have not even one 
member belonging to any organized group. 
These are the unsocial, marginal families 


(20). Among the better farm families in 
Central New York (21), there seems to be a 
definite positive association between the 
leadership of the mother in organized 
groups and the integration of the family, 
the extent to which other children play in 
the home, the index of shared activities, 
and sex instruction given children. There 
is considerable definite evidence, therefore, 
that membership in organized groups is 
associated with better family life among 
rural families. 

The above discussion of the rural family 
has dealt mostly with the farm family. 
Concerning the village family we have less 
precise information, for few exact studies 
have been made of the village family. In 
many ways, its characteristics are between 
those of farm and city families. That the 
village family is distinctly smaller than the 
farm family and is nearer the city family 
in size, is shown by the size of the rural, 
nonfarm family as given by the census (2). 
However, this is probably quite largely due 
to the unusual number of old people and 
relatively fewer children villages. 
Whether the average village family having 
children living at home is much smaller 
than the farm family cannot be determined 
from available statistics. Certainly chil- 
dren are relatively fewer in incorporated 
villages than on farms, and there seems to 
be a deficit of children in villages. The 
villages have only 27 per cent of the popu- 
lation under 15 years of age, whereas the 
farms have 36 per cent and the small cities 
29 per cent. This is associated with an 
excess of old persons in villages, 29.6 per 
cent of the villagers being 45 or over, as 
against 21.6 per cent on farms and 24 
per cent in small cities. Villages have a 
much higher percentage (10.1) of persons 
of both sexes who are widowed than do 
farms (6.3 per cent) or small cities (8.5 
per cent). The village is particularly the 
haven of widows, the percentage of females 
widowed (14.4) being 2.6 times that of 
males widowed (5.8 per cent). Evidently 
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farm widowers tend to remarry and farm 
widows to move to villages. 

Although the family is not usually 
involved in the business of the villager, 
it is in closer contact with it than is the 
casein thecity. The village family is more 
likely to eat all of its meals together than 
is the city family, and it probably engages 
in more collective activities. The village 
family has its own house and yard, usually 
a garden, and often some poultry, so that it 
produces some of its food. Probably more 
domestic services are performed by the 
village family than by the city family, 
which would tend to purchase these serv- 
ices. Obviously the characteristics of the 
family in the small village will be much 
more like those of the farm, while the 
family in the large village will be more like 
that in the city. 

Although our knowledge of the rural 
family with regard to the distinctive char- 
acteristics of its internal relationships is 
rather limited, the place of the family in 
the rural community is much better defined. 
During the early settlement of this country, 
kinship ties were largely responsible for the 
social organization or disorganization of 
rural life. Family gatherings and visiting 
with relatives were the most frequent 
forms of sociability, and social life was 
primarily with the members of the family. 
Church and politics were dominated by 
family connections. In some cases this 
strong family control of rural society still 
exists, as in the Appalachian Highlands and 
the Ozarks, where it has often led to per- 
sistent family feuds. Today in most of the 
better type of rural communities, family 
influence in the control of organized social 
life is not so dominant as formerly, but the 
fact that it is not so apparent does not 
mean that it no longer exists. An intimate 
study of the social life of almost any rural 
community would undoubtedly reveal much 
more control by kinship relations than is 


suspected. 
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The extreme form of family control is 
found in a familistic society such as exists 
in China (22, 23, 24) and India, in which 
both individual and civic life are dominated 
by the family. The most familistic type of 
rural social organization existing in this 
country is probably that of the Ozark 
Highlands as described by Frampton (25) 
and Randolph (26). At the other extreme 
is urban and industrial society, in which 
occupation, social stratum, and religious 
affiliation are much more powerful than 
kinship in the control of social organization 
and in which individualism replaces fami- 
lism. Between these two extremes, rural 
life in most of this country might be said 
to be semi-familistic; that is, the family 
is still the most important group in its 
social organization, and social life is largely 
in terms of the family unit or related to it; 
yet there is an increasing freedom of in- 
dividual action, and the control of the 
kinship, in so far as it exists, is more or less 
surreptitious rather than openly avowed 
and expected. 

In short, the increasing urbanization of 
rural life is affecting the rural family as 
well as all other phases of rural culture. 
Birth rates are declining; paternal control 
is decreasing; and individual attitudes 
rather than familistic control are increas- 
ing. Nevertheless, so long as farming is 
conducted as a family enterprise and the life 
of the farm family is necessarily associated 
with the farm, and inasmuch as farm fam- 
ilies will always be less mobile, will have 
more contacts with the kinship group, and 
will be more susceptible to the community 
mores, it is probable that the family as an 
institution will be strongest on farms and 
in rural communities. The changes in 
family life which are making for the better 
development of human personality are 
affecting the rural family as well as the city 
family, but this evolution will be slower 
in the country where family relationships 
will of necessity be adapted to the more 
elemental conditions of rural life. 
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CORRELATING ART AND HOME ECONOMICS 
A SYMPOSIUM 


The program of work of the textiles and clothing division in the American Home 
Economics Association includes correlation between what is known as related art and 
the other phases of textiles and clothing, and assigns the subject to a special 
committee. This committee has prepared the following papers, which are printed at 
the request of the chairman, Mrs. Dora Wetherbee Erway. 


THE NEED FOR A HISTORIC 
BACKGROUND 


DORA WETHERBEE ERWAY 


The exhibit of textiles and costumes 
sponsored by the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association at the annual meeting 
in Seattle furnished an inspiration for more 
interest in teaching the historic background 
for related art, as in textiles and clothing. 
Because home economics schools train 
students for leadership in the home eco- 
nomics field and because home economics 
is in itself a broad field, it is gratifying to 
see that the home economists are taking a 
broader point of view on cultural subjects— 
cultural in this particular sense meaning 
knowledge and appreciation of the various 
phases of history as well as of the arts. 
It is universally recognized that philosophy, 
religion, and the arts tend to appeal to 
something within man which satisfies an 
intangible longing which is vital to complete 
living and which inspires the individual to 
think. An understanding of what has gone 
before is needed for weighing the values of 
present ideas, conditions, and habits of 
living. 

There is no doubt that we need to 
develop more and more the habit of in- 
dividual thinking, to keep us from the 
slovenly habit of depending on others for 
our opinions. Those who proclaim them- 
selves leaders or who are training them- 
selves to lead cannot allow others to do 


their thinking for them. Their knowledge 
must be fundamental, with a basis of clear 
thinking. Just as an artist must do his 
own thinking or creating, so must a leader 
think constructively and create situations 
in which his leadership will best function 
for helpful service. To think construc- 
tively, one must have a broad background 
against which to interpret the progress of 
the world and the thoughts and deeds of 
men. 

There was a time when some home 
economists did not feel the need for a 
study of historic background in costume for 
girls interested in clothing design. One 
group eliminated or greatly decreased the 
amount of teaching with regard to historic 
costume. As a result, there came an 
awakening on the part of the students 
themselves to the need for a background 
knowledge in their costume work. This 
is a healthy situation in which to develop 
constructive thinking. 

It is encouraging to see that in many 
schools the idea that history is not essential 
to present-day adaptations is gradually 
disappearing; that curricula are being en- 
riched by the study of fine historic textiles, 
historic costumes, embroideries, and laces; 
and that collections are being assembled 
for the use of students who are eager to 
broaden their horizons. 

Many of our home economics schools are 
so situated that opportunities for students 
to see good examples of costumes of historic 


value are very limited. This is all the more 
reason why the schools themselves should 
promote exhibits and make the best collec- 
tions obtainable, both for use in the class- 
room and for students to browse in at 
leisure. 

It is surprising how much good material 
can be obtained, once interest in collecting 
is aroused. People have hidden treasures 
in their attics, waiting for someone to appre- 
ciate their significance. The pleasure of 
the owner and giver grows when he realizes 
that these treasures are not to be tucked 
away in some forgotten, remote corner but 
are to be made available and helpful to 
those who are interested. An amazing 
revelation in assembling such collections 
for a school is that the things have no 
geographic boundary. One exhibit pre- 
pared for students of historic costume 
included a dress given by a member of a 
royal family and two native costumes, one 
from Japan and the other from Norway. 
The contributions are most valuable edu- 
cationally when students themselves make 
them. 

During vacation a home economics 
teacher was showing one of her students 
through the Metropolitan Museum in 
New York. Like many home economics 
students, the girl had been brought up in 
a small town where there was no oppor- 
tunity for museum displays or fine collec- 
tions. The girl stood in silence for some 
time before a case of rare objects. Looking 
up with animation she said that she just 
then realized what that teacher had been 
giving her. Before that revelation, the 
two had been talking in different languages; 
in fact, they had been living in different 
worlds so far as certain appreciations were 
concerned. Not only was the student 
awakened by that experience but the 
teacher was also. It roused in her a keener 
desire to bring more beauty to her students 
and to make them feel their need for it. 

This world of ours may be made small or 
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large according to our experience and knowl- 
edge. For that reason, it behooves our 
schools of home economics to broaden the 
horizon of their students by bringing them 
in contact with things that vitalize informa- 
tion about other days and other ways. 
The teachers must see other civilizations in 
perspective in order to take a broad view of 
our own civilization. They must be able to 
give our coming home economics leaders 
the fundamental background which is 
essential if their leadership is to be honest 
and comprehensive and function for the 
greatest good. 


CREATIVE ART FOR THE HOME 
ECONOMICS STUDENT 


VIRGINIA M. ALEXANDER 


The modern home economics curriculum 
has a very definite place for courses labeled 
Related Art. These are taught with the 
idea of developing a greater appreciation 
for beauty in all objects that relate to the 
home. They might be labeled courses in 
good taste, for they strive to produce more 
appreciative and discriminating consumers. 
Certainly any course justifies itself if it 
can make a student thrill over the texture 
of a rug, the beautiful arrangement of a 
room, or a well-designed costume. 

There are other very valuable art courses 
for the home economics student, often 
scorned because they are not “practical.” 
These are the Creative Art courses, in 
which the student works for the pure love 
of doing it. Not that she thinks she is an 
artist or ever can be, but she uses her work 
as an emotional outlet—a means of ex- 
pressing herself through the medium of 
color, form, and pattern. Through this 
expression she stimulates her power to 
visualize, to create a mental picture, and to 
juggle with art fundamentals until harmony 
is produced. So many times in our gradu- 
ates we feel the need of these very qualities. 
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The student whom we would like to recom- 
mend for a position may be richly qualified 
in her academic or technical work, but what 
if she lacks the initiative and imagination 
necessary to hold the job successfully in 
the competitive world? 

It has been said that the only way to 
grow old gracefully and happily after an 
active life is to get a hobby, preferably a 
creative one. During the depression, 
hobby courses in creative art were offered 
by many art schools and colleges to provide 
occupation for capable hands and minds 
and to serve as an antidote for unhappiness. 
As the result of such courses offered by the 
Carnegie Institute in Pittsburgh, a most 
flourishing art class is still given at night 
and attended by hundreds from every 
vocation, for no purpose except to give 
people who are not artists an opportunity 
to draw. How proud the non-artist is of 
his work! It is interesting to see a young 
freshman bring a visiting relative or a girl 
friend into the studio after class to show 
with ill-concealed pride her first efforts in 
design. 

Aside from the traditional mediums used 
for work in creative art classes, I have 
found clay or Plastercine and colored paper 
most worth while. Clay develops an 
appreciation for thickness, or the third 
dimension, and for rhythmic line and form 
through touch as well as sight. A success- 
ful design in clay may be easily and inex- 
pensively cast in plaster and metalized, 
and when a human or animal head is used 
as a motif the results are often quite 
stunning. The designs for these are, of 
course, treated as pattern, not picture. 

Many students have a dwarfed color 
sense, and for them a generous package of 
well-selected colored paper proves a most 
valuable possession. It is a color text to be 
consulted and tried out in the solution of 
any problem demanding a color scheme. 

After many years of experience as an art 
teacher, I feel that creative work offered 
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to home economics students is valuable. 
It should be spontaneous, done freely in a 
large way, and the instruction should be 
very subtly suggestive and not directed. 
When the untalented student realizes that 
she is not striving to make a true-to-nature 
picture in a design but that the more inven- 
tion and imagination she puts into her 
design, the more interesting it will be, 
her inhibitions are soon broken down and 
she often surprises both herself and her 
instructor by the quality of her work. 


ART APPRECIATION IN THE LIFE 
OF THE HOMEMAKER 


MARY F. PATTERSON 


Beauty in things seen may be said to be 
the essence of excellence in appearance or 
effect. We who are homemakers are much 
concerned with excellence. Indeed, it is 
our great object in life to keep our house- 
holds in perfect health, to provide nourish- 
ing and tempting food for them, to clothe 
them as well as our means permit, and to 
house them in healthful surroundings. 
Perhaps their welfare, psychological and 
aesthetic, could also be improved by more 
careful consideration than is commonly 
given toit. The subtle, unconscious pleas- 
ure derived from association with beauty 
is not easy to measure in its influence on 
life and happiness. 

To understand the merit or demerit of 
what an artist has created, one need not 
be a technically skilled artist, but one must 
have a common denominator by which to 
measure the kind of excellence which resides 
in a work of art. The speediest method of 
acquiring such judgment is, first of all, 
to put one’s common sense to work, regard- 
less of whether one has much or little 
artistic ability. This is the procedure a 
good artist follows with any work of art; 
namely, to observe with the eyes and to 
reason out with the mind the processes of 


construction and execution and to learn 
what were the difficulties and obstacles met 
and dealt with in achieving the finished 
work. As one follows this procedure, the 
aim of the maker will gradually unfold and 
an intelligent and understanding apprecia- 
tion of the work itself may result. A 
further study of design and color composi- 
tion under a competent guide who could 
direct the production of a logical series of 
simple illustrations might provide for 
one who is really sincere in this attempt, 
the open-sesame to a new world of thinking 
and experience. 

The artistic problem which ever con- 
fronts the homemaker lies in the selection 
of costume and house furnishings, both of 
which require a high degree of common 
sense, first of all in choosing enduring, 
comfortable forms and materials of a char- 
acter suited to the purpose for which they 
are purchased. Upon all these points 
rather definite and reliable information 
has been published and is available for 
those who desire it. Taste in choosing the 
beautiful must also become a matter of 
education. It is a study of what consti- 
tutes excellence. One must learn how to 
judge whether there is refinement, elegance 
even, in the cut, texture, design, and con- 
struction of the thing to be purchased. 

If it is a costume that is to be chosen, 
it must first serve its function; then fine 
color and grace of line must be sought, to 
enhance the figure and personality of the 
wearer. 

If furniture and textiles for covers are to 
be chosen, their texture and tone must be 
thought of and observed from the stand- 
point of light—light on them by day and 
by night, under differing positions and 
conditions. If it is curtains or lamp 
shades, one must further consider the effect 
of light through them. Here again, reason 
and observation will function, and common 
sense will help develop judgment in the 
homemaker’s problem of finding and re- 
taining this elusive quality of beauty. 
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It is an individual problem for every 
situation, for no ready-made formula can 
be evolved, such as a scheme of decoration 
which is sure to be good in every case. 
Fortunately, many persons are qualified by 
nature to recognize the fine relationships of 
proportion in form, color, and composition 
which make for beauty, as in dress or fur- 
nishings, painting or sculpture; but any 
intelligent person can learn to appreciate 
them. 

The quality of beauty is first found in 
the “Order of Nature.” This order is 
not accidental but is a part of the great 
scheme of creation, operating automatically 
upon a mathematical system of balances, 
of equivalents, and of given ratios of pro- 
portion. 

Fashion is not a safe guide, but beauty is. 
Fashion has often been beautiful, but 
beauty is not an inherent quality of it. 
Fashion is often arbitrary, misleading, 
and ugly even to the point of being gro- 
tesque. Someone long ago said that “‘fash- 
ion is made for a class, but taste for 
mankind.” The reverse might also be 
said, that “taste only belongs to a small 
class, and mankind follows it, whether good 
or bad, if only it be the fashion.” 

Style, however, is a different matter. 
It is a distinguishing quality inherent in 
beauty and independent of the prevailing 
mode. It has been seen in all the great 
periods of the world’s art. It, like beauty, 
is eternal. 
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A BASIS FOR SELF-EXPRESSION 
THROUGH THE ARTS OF 
PERSONAL APPEARANCE 


GRACE MARGARET MORTON 


One of the most available avenues for 
self-expression open to women is that 
of personal appearance. Clothing courses 
may serve to teach young women how to 
express themselves sincerely, sanely, beau- 
tifully through these arts and to appreciate 
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the social values of personal appearance. 
Training for work which will deal in some 
measure with clothing—teaching, extension 
work, store service—must include funda- 
mental knowledge about these personal 
arts and must give the point of view 
needed for helpful counseling in matters of 
personal appearance. 

The great differences in people are due to 
wide variations and infinite combinations 
in their traits. People vary not alone in 
intelligence, tempo, and physical traits. 
They vary in their temperament and their 
sensitivity to aesthetic expression. Floyd 
Allport suggests the following outline of 
traits:! 


1. Native endowment, i.e., intellectual capacity, 
judgment, imagination, etc. 

2. Motility or traits of movement, i.e., a long, slow 
stride contrasted with quick, vigorous gesture; 
rapid, decisive speech, contrasted with slow, 
deliberate utterance. 

3. Morphological characteristics, such as body 
structure, coloring, texture, age. 

4. Temperamental traits or characteristic moods 
and emotional attitudes brought about by our 
physiological states and our conditioning to 
society. 


Good taste in personal appearance is 
acknowledged to be an index to many 
qualities related to intelligence. It may 
indicate our judgment, our sincerity, our 
consistency, our imagination; and certainly 
in young women it is an indication of mental 
alertness and emotional balance. 

Traits of movement enter into personal 
expression through costume and should be 
recognized more than they are. Skilled 
designers acquaint themselves with the 
habitual rhythms of their clients. 

All will concede that body structure, 
coloring, and texture are basic considera- 
tions; but have we worked out as patterns 
or guides inclusive series of trait combina- 
tions to include variables commonly and 
less commonly met? The small, rotund 


1 Social Psychology. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Co., 1924. 
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woman of forty with clear, satiny, florid 
skin, gray eyes, graying hair, and lack of 
contrasts in color values might serve as 
one of many illustrations. 

The less tangible traits of temperament 
are not usually associated with make-up 
and dress; yet when their relation to the 
suggestive power of line and color is appre- 
ciated, they are seen to have a definite 
bearing in this field. Some traits or tenden- 
cies are associated especially with feminine 
personality, others with masculine. In the 
first group, we have such traits as gentle- 
ness, delicacy and daintiness, ingenuous- 
ness, receptivity, indirectness, softness and 
pliancy, warmth, feminine appeal. In the 
second, we have forcefulness, sophistica- 
tion, dominance, directness, objectiveness, 
hardness, masculine essence. The traits of 
the first group do not appear exclusively in 
women or those of the second group in men. 
As Esther Harding says,’ “If any human 
being is to reach full maturity, both the 
masculine and feminine sides of his nature 
must be brought up to consciousness,” and 
woman “is able to take her place in the 
world of affairs only through her exercise 
of these masculine traits.” History, litera- 
ture, and modern life are full of illustrations 
of women in whom such masculine traits 
as objectiveness, sophistication, dominance, 
or forcefulness are developed in varying 
degrees. There are those ladylike nine- 
teenth century heroines, gentle, submissive, 
utterly feminine, whom we speak of pa- 
tronizingly, but there is also their con- 
temporary, Becky Sharp. There is the 
great Elizabeth of England who in her 
address to her officers before the attack of 
the Spanish Armada apologized for being 
“a weak woman, .. . but I have the heart 
and stomach of a prince.” And in our day 
there are many splendid women in public 
life who have the masculine qualities of 
dynamic energy, precision of mind, and 


2 The Way of All Women. New York: Long 
mans, Green & Co., 1933. 
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objective point of view, with the warmth 
and idealism which impels them to work 
for others. 

It may be that woman of the twentieth 
century is striving too intently for public 
recognition and in so doing tends to lose 
something precious to her femininity. 
Many professional women, by devoting 
themselves body and soul to their work, 
have little time or energy for the emotional 
side of life. But the personalities who are 
socially most effective have acquired certain 
masculine traits without sacrificing their 
essential femininity. The cultivation of 
the arts of personal appearance is a means 
of expressing varying feminine moods and 
the emotional side of life. 

Insight to distinguish personal traits is 
an important asset, if the outer person is 
to be enhanced, but one must also know 
the suggestive power of line, form, color, 
and texture. In this way the elements of 
design are used to suggest ideas, to create 
impressions entirely aside from their func- 
tion in a design. This can be understood 
by a few examples: 


Straight lines used dominantly indicate strength 
or forcefulness, reserve, coldness, formality, direct- 
ness, steadfastness, opposition, masculinity. Short 
straight lines, furthermore, suggest youth, activity, 
spiritedness. Long straight lines convey impres- 
sions of solemnity, dignity, maturity. Curved lines 
suggest softness, pliancy, grace, refinement, sub- 
tlety, transition, femininity. Short or rococo 
curves suggest vivacity, lightness, gaiety. Large, 
unbroken areas create illusions of severity, reserve, 
forcefulness; small, broken areas suggest daintiness 
and femininity. Likewise, hues, values, intensities, 
and textures have power to stimulate emotional 
responses when chosen with understanding. 


If the individual herself is aware of her 
traits—desirable and undesirable—she is 
able to enhance and subdue as she desires. 
If the too dominant or self-assertive woman 
regrets to realize that these characteristics 
do not enhance her feminine charm, she 
will do well to choose flattering fabrics and 
lines less efficient and severe, adding femi- 
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nine details in small areas. The woman of 
decided feminine essence in features and tex- 
ture, in slenderness and fine carriage who yet 
has that air of definiteness and sophistica- 
tion now so greatly admired may choose 
clear-cut outlines, strong contrasts in value, 
simplified form, perhaps one exquisite orna- 
ment—and, with a dashin the wearing, may 
well express herself and the age in which 
she lives. 

The specialist in the arts of personal 
appearance needs a broad experience in 
studying people and handling their design 
problems. But anyone who has the inter- 
est and the capacity to develop aesthetic 
sensitivity can, through these personal 
arts, express herself creatively. 


ITALY’S CONTRIBUTION OF 
BEAUTIFUL TEXTILES 


WINIFRED S. GETTEMY 


The medieval days of churchly power 
and princely strife are long past within 
the fortified walls of Italy’s hill towns, and 
modern speed and industry have brought 
these little cities into close contact with 
present affairs; yet their old individuality 
still blossoms in the handiwork of the 
women. Textiles, woven and embroid- 
ered, are made in the same designs and 
ways that have been handed down from 
mother to daughter for several centuries. 
This beautiful handiwork has developed 
from the days when the peasants desired to 
add beauty to their belongings. Their 
inherent love for beauty guided them in 
making use of the materials at hand; they 
recognized the limitations of the fabrics 
and thread; and they were inspired by 
nature’s forms and the decorations on 
manuscripts and churches. With this rich 
heritage, the women of today are carrying 
on the old crafts in all sincerity. 

In the cathedral at Siena, in harmony 
with its striped walls of glistening black 
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and white marble, the floor of the great 
nave is inlaid, black on white, with Early 
Christian symbolic designs of birds, animals, 
and floral forms, all beautifully wrought 
by the medieval craftsmen. Today as one 
wanders through the streets after visiting 
the great church, one may come upon a little 
shop in whose window one sees, to one’s 
delight, the intricate designs of the black- 
and-white marble floor of the church 
wrought into borders on pillows, scarfs, and 
other household linens. The patterns are 
embroidered on a heavy twilled linen in a 
solid stitch in black. This is Siena’s own 
craft, found nowhere else. 

Perugia, the gem of the Umbrian hills, 
where Raphael spent his early days, still 
gives us her beautiful weavings of damask 
in designs of ecclesiastic and natural forms, 
the intricate patterns woven in blues, reds, 
and other colors. As corner ornaments 
we sometimes find porcelain beads made in 
the potteries of Perugia and decorated with 
delicate designs and symbolic mottoes. 

Still further among the hills is the 
quiet little town of Assisi, where the monk 
St. Francis lived among the birds and 
trees. Perhaps it is because the railroad 
has never come near this little town that 
some of the inhabitants still live in the 
picturesque houses and wear the quaint 
costumes of the past. As one walks along 
the narrow streets, one sees young women 
sitting in the open archways of the houses 
embroidering cross-stitch towels, bags, and 
coverlets. If one stops to view their work, 
they show the pieces of linen, either 
natural or bleached, decorated with beau- 
tiful patterns symbolizing the trees, birds, 
and forest creatures that St. Francis loved 
so well. This Assisi work is peculiar in 
that the background of the pattern is 
covered with the cross-stitch in blue, red, 
orange, or green, leaving the figures them- 
selves in the color of the linen. 

In Florence, the charm of her glorious 
days of the Renaissance is still felt in the 
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beautifully wrought jewelry, the potteries, 
and, by no means least, in the exquisite 
needlework. And today, as in centuries 
past, the women of the outlying villages 
on the hill tops bring their wares down 
into the city on market day. The “Straw 
Market,” named from the baskets and 
straw hats displayed, has sections that 
resemble the linen division of a department 
store. Here one’s bargaining ability is 
well tested, for if the bartering is continued 
long enough the final price may be only a 
third or perhaps a fourth of the first figure 
mentioned. There are sets for luncheon, 
dinner, or bridge, scarves, towels, and 
many other articles made either of heavy, 
round-thread linen or of the sheer Disso 
or “Church” linen. The exquisite age-old 
designs, often colored, are carefully done 
in the so-called “Italian” stitches and cut- 
work patterns. Here also will be found 
the beautiful Deruta work, said to be made 
exclusively by the women of the little town 
of Deruta near Florence. On_ loosely 
woven linen the patterns are darned, with 
natural or colored linen thread, into a 
drawn-work background. The designs are 
of the quaint bird and animal forms seen 
on the carvings and mosaics of the cathe- 
drals or grapevine borders inspired by the 
vineyard-covered hillsides. Still another 
type of work has patterns darned into a 
very coarse cream net with a soft heavy 
thread; it is called the “de Medici” work— 
a reminiscence of the famed Florentine 
patrons of the arts. 

In the shops of the little villages on 
beautiful Lake Como, one finds the inter- 
esting ‘‘shadow work,” said to be a specialty 
of that district. A very sheer linen fabric 
is used, through which the pattern is 
visible, worked on the back with a colored 
thread. 

Rome, although a metropolis with many 
interests, still holds the secret of producing 
the gay colorful “Roman scarves” of striped 
silk with the heavy fringe at the ends and 
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the blankets, also made in bright stripes 
woven from scraps or discards of silk. 

Beautifully embroidered shawls, dis- 
tinctly Italian, are made in various cities, 
but Sorrento, on the Bay of Naples, 
claims the center of this industry. We 
hear of the shawl factories, but when 
visited they prove to be very different 
from our great industrial plants. A shawl 
factory will contain from six to a dozen 
young women embroidering the silk shawls, 
which are stretched over horizontal frames. 
The needle is pushed down with one hand 
and up with the other, making the pattern 
practically the same on both sides. We are 
told that after being embroidered, the 
shawls are sent into the country where 
other women put on the long knotted 
fringe that refuses to tangle even under 
rough treatment. 

A peculiar and effective type of fabric 
decoration is found in Ravenna, the old 
Adriatic city of Early Christian days. It 
is called “rust work,” and a rust-colored 
liquid is used to transfer the design to a 
coarse muslin by a secret process which 
seems to be neither a block print nor a 
stencil. 

These ramblings have revealed mainly 
the weaving and needlework of the peas- 
ants. No mention has been made here of 
Italy’s laces, unrivaled in excellence. Filets, 
needle points, and other types are made in 
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various places, but the important lace 
center is at Burano, an island across the 
lagoon from Venice. Nor is there space 
here to speak of all the famous Italian silk 
fabrics, though the gorgeous damasks 
and velvets of the Renaissance in the 
flowing patterns of the vine and pome- 
granate are still reproduced on Genoa’s 
looms with colors and metallic backgrounds 
as resplendent as they were centuries ago. 

One maker of choice textiles, however, 
must be briefly mentioned. In a little by- 
street in Venice, on the brass door plate 
of a very somber stone house, is seen the 
name Fortuny. Entrance gives a great 
surprise to the visitor, for in contrast to 
the dull exterior, the palatial rooms are a 
museum of beautiful fabrics in riotous 
colors. From a distance they seem to be 
the rich, woven brocades of the Renais- 
sance, but at closer range they turn out, 
almost unbelievably, to be simply a heavy 
twilled cotton printed by a secret process 
in color and metallic and giving the effect 
of the old, worn velvets and damasks whose 
patterns they reproduce. 

Italy has given many kinds of beautiful 
textiles to the world, and it is to be sin- 
cerely hoped that in the present struggle for 
economy and efficiency the artistic heritage 
of her people will not be crowded out, that 
these inspirations from the past will not be 
entirely lost. 
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TEACHING ART FROM THE CONSUMER’S STANDPOINT 
MARY POLSON CHARLTON 


=< EACHING art in home econom- 
yi ics is a particularly happy kind 
a 14 of job. And a fine opportunity 
to develop popular courses. 
Not because the job should be easy or the 
courses snap courses. Rather because of 
the chance to stimulate new points of view 
and to keep interest at a high level. 

The students in a beginning course range 
from those who have not the slightest idea 
of why they, “with no ability,” should be 
taking art, to the ones who can draw recog- 
nizable apples and girls’ heads and think 
art courses will be easy for them. What- 
ever their attitude, if the teacher tries on 
these beginners a few questions like: 
What’s the difference between a restaurant 
and a tearoom? between a shack and a cot- 
tage? between a furniture store and an 
interior decoration shop? even between 
mere existing and fine living, if you will— 
an interesting common answer can be 
developed. Of course, “price’’ will come 
out first, and we all know its importance; 
but other reasons for consumer choices are 
also important, and in many of these art 
is a controlling factor. The importance of 
harmony, order, and similar elements can- 
not be overemphasized. 

The up-to-date home economics teacher 
recognizes that she is dealing largely with 
people who will use their art training as a 
basis for selection in purchasing or for the 
creation of compositions made with things 
purchased. For example, when a woman 
chooses a scarf, a suit, a hat, or a purse, 
she is passing judgment on someone else’s 
designs; when she assembles these things 
into a costume she is engaged in creating 
an art composition just as truly as does the 


painter when he paints a picture. No indi- 
vidual with whom the teacher deals can 
avoid either passing judgment on art com- 
positions or creating them in her daily life. 
In planning to base the work on every- 
day art experiences, the teacher finds no 
trouble in locating problems or illustrative 
materials. Her difficulty comes in limit- 
ing her field. Since that field includes 
everything one sees, of course the prob- 
lems have to be grouped. The simplest 
grouping is according to the objects them- 
selves—studying a few rugs as examples 
of what we might expect in other rugs, a 
few garments or table settings as examples _ 
of design in other articles in the same 
group. But this is laborious; so we next 
compare pleasing combinations of a few 
fundamental elements like color, texture, 
pattern, wherever met, as a means to es- 
tablishing a basis for independent judg- 
ments on the things we are considering, no 
matter what form they may happen to take. 
In a beginning class, it is easy to bring 
out a few things in nature or a few man- 
made things whose beauty has universal 
appeal and a few comparisons of beautiful 
and ugly things in the immediate school 
surroundings. Another early assignment 
may be to have each member of the class 
list art judgments she has been personally 
responsible for making in the last two 
days. These points soon come out: first, 
that things beautiful and things ugly are 
made up of the same six elements—line, 
form (size and shape), tone (dark and 
light), texture, color, and idea (some plan, 
more or less definite, for putting together 
the particular composition we are dealing 
with); second, that it is the way we our- 
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selves deal with these elements that makes 
our compositions beautiful or ugly; third, 
that we can learn something about how to 
deal with them. 

Not that our work is going to boil down 
at this point to a cut-and-dried learning 
of rules. But these first discoveries lead 
a class to the conclusion that beauty is not 
a hit-or-miss proposition. If looking at a 
beautiful piece of Indian pottery or peasant 
embroidery does not challenge the majority 
of the students either to try to learn the 
design secrets the makers of these things 
possessed or at least to prefer the work 
of designers who have learned the secrets, 
they are different from most. 

These suggestions hint at the necessity 
of great variety in illustrative materials. 
This does not mean that the school must 
own a great many things, though the more 
the school owns, the easier it is for the 
teacher and the more time is saved. But 
the home economics art teacher becomes a 
good borrower, and people who know her 
aims become willing lenders when they 
learn that she will take care of their things. 
And a great many illustrative materials 
can be obtained at low cost with careful 
selection.' Students can be given a voice 
occasionally in the choice of illustrative 
materials for the school, and the more 
advanced students may be given actual 
responsibility for some of the buying. 

Early in any course, while student confi- 
dence is at low ebb, it is highly desirable 
for the teacher to do quite a bit of demon- 
strating with materials of different types 
and costs. This helps establish the “every- 
dayness” of art and also its far-reaching 
possibilities. I also feel that early in 
beginning courses the students should be 
allowed to do something distinctly creative 
of their own. For example, they may be 
given a few simple, easily applied rules 
and be allowed to make a simple design 


1 For further suggestions see also page 231. 
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for a monogram, a rug, or a handkerchief— 
definitely something that they can see a 
use for. The forms should be kept ab- 
stract so that drawing ability is not a 
factor and the students should be allowed 
a choice in the way of working out the 
design so that art technique is not a factor. 

Another time they may just take objects 
and group them into simple wall or table 
arrangements. Seeing the variety of ways 
different girls work out their ideas in these 
creative problems helps them to realize 
that it is the problem and not so-called art 
ability that is important; the timid ones 
learn from the surer ones and gain confi- 
dence when they realize that the majority 
of the results even in these first problems 
are better than a great many things seen 
in commercial or professional use. 

If the classwork has enough variety, the 
students soon learn that whether it is in 
criticism of design in single objects, in 
grouping objects to form a new composi- 
tion, or in starting with scissors or pencil 
and creating new shapes, they are learning 
to deal with art elements. This feeling of 
new power over their surroundings may 
result in a few misdirected enthusiasms, 
but with most students the good results 
will far outweigh the bad. Some of the 
home projects reported by high school 
girls prove that fine things can be done in 
even the poorest home surroundings. 

I asked a class of teachers recently to 
suggest art emphases which could enrich 
units in home economics where these 
emphases have been used very little. Sug- 
gestions for units in home nursing, child 
development, family relationships, showed 
how big a part art may play in these sub- 
jects, while the surprise of some of the 
students showed that they had not realized 
these possibilities at all. 

When setting up a plan, the art teacher 
must first simply lean back and contem- 
plate the types of people who are in her 
classes and vision their needs of today 
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and tomorrow. It is inconceivable that a 
modern teacher in a poor community would 
require a perfect knowledge of a Renais- 
sance castle interior or long hours spent 
designing a costume for a movie actress 
type when the sitting room at Mary’s 
house needs to be made livable at a cost 
under $5, and taffy-haired, florid-faced 
Jane needs help to dress becomingly when 
she applies for a Saturday clerking job. 
On the other hand, these “practical” 
problems should not be allowed to become 
simply housework or sewing problems. No 
working problem should be allowed in 
which certain processes (painting large 
surfaces, sewing endless seams) must be 
repeated over and over so often that the 
understanding of principles is neglected or 
the intelligence of the students under- 
rated. A little vision makes the teacher 
scan her students and her objectives end- 
lessly and be always ready to change the 
details of her plan. She soon reaches these 
decisions about students as a group: 


1. They are now, and will be, buying more things 
than they make; they will spend or influence 
the spending of nearly all the family income; 
selection based on art knowledge can result in 
considerable saving of money. 

2. There is an almost universal response to true 
beauty, and principles governing beauty can be 
understood by the average person. 

3. Because the minds, backgrounds, and experi- 
ences of the ordinary group of students are 
quite different, a varied approach to developing 
this understanding should be provided. 


A teacher’s objectives for making art a 
living, functioning thing will include the 
following: to work from the home out; to 
get acquainted with the worst and the best 
in the community, its needs and possible 
standards, with the students’ personal sur- 
roundings, with business people, with possi- 
bilities for field trips; to direct the thinking 
and class experiences of her students 
toward the answers to these questions: 


1. How general are art problems and art oppor- 
tunities? 
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2. Is art activity possible for me personally; if so, 
how much of a factor is money? 

3. On what am I, a student, to base my judgments? 

4. Having learned something about fundamental 
art principles, how can I, a student, gain confi- 
dence in my judgments? 

5. Is judgment in selection enough, or must the 
things selected be used according to art prin- 
ciples? 

6. Having begun to meet my everyday problems, 
am I through? Or do I need some appreciation 
of art beyond my immediate surroundings? 


To show the application of these six 
questions to a high school foods class, let 
us imagine the table set for a rural Sunday 
morning breakfast, with cloth or doilies 
and napkins made from yellow feed sacks, 
simply fringed or blanket stitched; a brown 
crockery bowl in the center from which 
swirls a freshly cut blue morning-glory 
vine; dishes of blue willowware, dime store 
or heirloom; eggs and bacon, hot biscuits, 
honey, coffee, and grapes. Here we see: 
(1) It is a case of achieving beauty with 
everyday things. (2) It is a picture that 
could be reproduced in all but the very 
poorest homes. (3) A knowledge of color, 
pattern, and texture harmony was used. 
(4) Judgment based on acquirable knowl- 
edge of these things was used. (5) This 
helped in the creation of this type of pic- 
ture at even less expenditure of time and 
money than go into many ugly pictures. 
(6) Even dime-store willowware can lead 
to an interest in the differences between 
pottery and porcelain and some of the other 
elements in art quality. 

The following types of experiences which 
have seemed to produce good results in 
actual teaching may be suggestive: 

Mention has already been made of intro- 
ductory discussions and demonstrations by 
the instructor, using things of different 
types and different costs. While they may 
be used ostensibly to illustrate a certain 
point, they help the students to develop 
new conceptions of art objects and to see 


artistic possibilities in a greater variety of 
things. 

Field trips have a similar effect. 
Planned ostensibly for one purpose, they 
often broaden the students’ horizon to a 
surprising extent. 

Very familiar things may be examined for 
art quality—looking at one’s own or other 
people’s lamps, wastebaskets, shoes, com- 
pacts, or complete costumes simply as de- 
signs, forgetting for the time being other 
reasons for having bought them. Putting 
one person’s collar or purse alongside the 
belongings of another person shows the 
effect of the same thing in a different com- 
position. Points about bad design may be 
made clear in this way without personal 
criticism. This reminds us that while 
students usually take personal criticism 
very well—in fact ask for it—it must al- 
ways be carefully worded. It can often 
be implied by suggesting that next time 
we purchase some familiar, everyday ar- 
ticles we are going to look very carefully 
at them as designs. It sometimes is effec- 
tive to have a student who is usually well 
dressed demonstrate bad effects. In that 
case, things can be said that we would not 
wish to say about students who are usually 
less successful in their effects. 

Starting with local examples, an interest 
in famous or historic things can be built up 
that will enlarge the basis of judgment and 
appreciation for similar things that we 
may see or purchase. 

The arrangement of exhibits is a fine 
experience in applying art principles in a 
creative activity, whether these exhibits 
are small ones made with things belonging 
to the school or larger ones made with 
things brought from outside. For exam- 
ple, the class may arrange an exhibit of 
inexpensive objects costing not more than, 
say, 10 or 25 cents each, but all chosen for 
art quality. Or there may be a series of 
quality exhibits in which articles of a given 
kind (for example, silver, dishes, handker- 
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chiefs) range from very poor to very good 
and in which the reasons for difference in 
cost are shown. Good and bad examples, 
set side by side, are also effective, and 
often the good is found to have cost less 
than the bad. Another good creative ex- 
perience which also helps in developing 
independence of judgment is to have small 
committees of students responsible for 
arranging a series of small, informal exhibits 
of furniture or other things so that some- 
thing will be on display throughout the 
school year. 

Also, I believe in occasional original 
designing and construction, if for no other 
reason than to develop appreciation of 
design and construction in things bought. 
Moreover, since we know that many people 
learn particularly well “through their 
hands,” an occasional problem of this kind 
will not come amiss. Creating a design and 
making something lovely is also a splendid 
use for leisure. Designing and making a 
beautiful purse in rich-colored yarns would, 
after all, be a better way for a student to 
use a few hours than riding around, sitting 
in the corner drugstore, or loafing in 
another student’s room. 

In developing independence and ability 
to express oneself, student demonstrations 
before the class are valuable; if others are 
encouraged to ask questions freely so that 
the demonstrator has to justify her re- 
marks, much vague and sloppy thinking 
can be detected and corrected. 

I believe thoroughly in giving work 
assignments or laboratory problems by 
subject and letting the student work them 
out in any way that seems to cover the 
basic problem. I have accepted for the 
same problem such answers as: written 
work, illustrated by clippings or tracings; 
drawings, paintings, or cut-paper work, 
briefly but clearly explained; small three- 
dimensional models; assembled samples of 
materials with some written explanation. 
From these each student sees the problem 
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thought through to a solution in several 
ways besides her own. Another device is 
occasionally giving out a list of books for 
browsing (perhaps with some definite as- 
signments) to encourage “unrequired’”’ use 
of the library. 

To do the unexpected occasionally is 
highly advisable for developing imagination 
and interest. We should be opportunists 
enough to see the stimulating power of 
humorous situations not always regarded 
as academic and to connect classwork with 
outside activities. For example, if a par- 
ticular problem includes creating a quilt 
design, to look for design ideas under the 
microscope in science class, at a football 
game, or in the kitchen as vegetables are 
being prepared, is not only good fun but a 
fine way to tie classwork up with outside 
interests. I have had lovely designs for 
dresses inspired, literally, by cows’ eyes 
and green onions and by plenty of things 
in between. A teacher recently reported 
great interest in color reactions when the 
punch the students were mixing for a high 
school party turned gray when just the 
right amount of purple and yellow fruit 
juices got together. The situation is not 
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unusual—she simply knew enough to take 


advantage of it. 


To sum up: Most of our students’ art 
problems will deal with the selection and 
arrangement of things other people have 
made, and their satisfaction will depend 
largely on their ability to select and ar- 
range wisely; and we must shape our 
teaching and class experiences accordingly. 
Moreover, if there is even a little carry-over 
from these class experiences to buying 
experiences, we shall have done a little 
toward discouraging the production of some 
of the ugly things we see in the stores 
and encouraging the production of the 
really worth-while ones. A certain amount 
of “doing with our hands” is definitely 
desirable in an art course, provided it is 
accompanied by sufficient “thinking with 
our heads.” The continued vogue for 
quilt making, knitting, and the rest, shows 
that some of our students are going to do 
a certain amount of handwork anyway— 
and there will be more of them if the eco- 
nomic situation provides the promised in- 
crease of leisure—so, let us give as much 
help as possible for judging what is worth 
making. 
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SOME MILK SUPERSTITIONS! 
J. H. FRANDSEN 


Many people who open umbrellas in the 
house, scoff at broken mirrors, purposely 
walk under ladders on Friday the thir- 
teenth, and never knock on wood, are 
nevertheless highly superstitious about 
milk. For instance, there has been a curi- 
ous belief that cherries, oranges, and other 
acid fruits when used in combination with 
milk are very harmful and cause great di- 
gestive disturbances. The idea was appar- 
ently based upon the fact that milk is 
curdled by the acid in these fruits. Even 
today, when most people realize that milk 
must be curdled by the acid juices of the 
stomach before it can be digested, the super- 
stition persists. As a matter of fact, the 
acid fruits, by their curdling action on milk, 
are positive aids to digestion and should be 
welcomed rather than spurned (1). In 
fact, acid milk is often recommended for 
infants. 

Another hoary legend concerns the sup- 
posedly noxious effects of fish and milk in 
combination. In the days before adequate 
refrigeration became widespread, fish that 
was unfit for food may have been served 
quite often. If milk happened to be served 
at the same time, then food poisoning 
caused by the fish alone might easily have 
been blamed on the combination of fish and 
milk. The idea that fish and milk were in 
some way antagonistic has been long dis- 
proved by nutrition authorities. Today 
these foods are served quite often in com- 
bination without any ill effect whatever. 


1 Contribution No. 273 of the Massachusetts Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station. 


Another superstition that may be of 
more recent origin is the one about sipping 
milk slowly, perhaps on the theory that 
thus smaller and consequently more diges- 
tible curds would form in the stomach. 
However, clinical research has shown that 
just the opposite is true. Slowly sipped 
milk actually forms larger curds which take 
a longer time to digest than milk which is 
drunk naturally and liberally (2). 

Very often the complaint is made that 
milk causes such unfavorable symptoms as 
skin eruptions, regurgitation, and even 
heartburn among healthy adults. There 
is experimental evidence that milk is a 
negligible source of these troubles among 
healthy individuals. Out of 600 subjects 
who were young college women, only 1.7 
per cent claimed that milk affected them; 
and out of 400 cases of men and women 
chosen at random and ranging in age from 
30 to 65 years, only 3.6 per cent blamed 
milk for unfavorable physiological symp- 
toms (3). 

Probably the superstition most com- 
monly met with is the belief that milk is 
fattening; and the dairyman, indeed, may 
provoke doubts of his integrity by insisting 
that milk is beneficial to stout people as 
well as to thin people. This is not a ques- 
tion of simple misapprehension of the facts 
by the consumer, however, but is based on 
a rather common misunderstanding of how 
milk is to be used. First of all, milk is not 
merely a beverage to be used in replacing 
other beverages. It is a food and in the 
diet of people who tend to be stout should 
be used as a food to replace other foods 
rather than as a beverage. If its food 
value is ignored, then people tend to drink 
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it in addition to their regular diet, thus 
causing an excessive amount of calories to 
be stored away as fat. If used to replace 
its equivalent in calories for each meal, it 
tends to keep the user well and fit without 
causing stoutness. Individuals inclined to 
be extremely stout may find it desirable to 
drink skim milk in preference to whole 
milk (4). 

Prejudices to certain foods often de- 
termine their ability to cause symptoms of 
allergy, and dislikes for certain foods are 
more often due to distaste or fear of the 
significance of the attendant symptoms of 
indigestibility rather than to an uncon- 
scious defensive mechanism against the 
allergic reaction (5). 

Meat and milk are a food combination 
forbidden by certain religions, but there are 
no physiological reasons against it except 
that both are protein foods and too many 
protein-rich foods should not be taken at a 
meal or the diet will be apt to contain too 
much protein. The same is true of taking 
two foods rich in starch at one meal. There 
is no incompatibility between them, but 
smaller amounts of each should be takenor 
the diet is likely to be one-sided. 

Some claim that milk was not intended 
by nature to be used as food after one’s 
teeth are in. The fact that “milk has 
been developed as an especially well-bal- 
anced food for maintaining life and growth 
during infancy” means also that it must be 
a nearly perfect food for supplying body 
needs in later life (6). 

Some claim that milk is very bulky for 
the amount of nutriment furnished and, as 
such, limits the food intake of a person. 
In the first place, milk in the average per- 
son’s diet is never consumed in such enor- 
mous quantities as to limit the intake of 
other perhaps more concentrated foods. 
In the second place, milk is not so “fluid” 
as is commonly thought. Milk has more 
solid food material than the following foods: 
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onions, beets, carrots, squash, pineapple, 
turnips, oysters, cabbage, radishes, cauli- 
flower, spinach, watermelon, pumpkin, to- 
matoes, asparagus, celery, lettuce, and 
cucumbers (7). 

Still another superstition is the idea that 
milk is constipating. This is based simply 
on the fact that the solid matter in milk 
is largely absorbed by the body during 
digestion. It contains no cellulose to pro- 
vide roughage for clearing the alimentary 
tract. For normal individuals, milk should 
therefore be used as part of a balanced diet 
containing foods which possess roughage. 
If used in this way, milk cannot be said to 
be constipating. 

Of course, as is true of all foods, certain 
individuals may be affected in various ways 
by milk and, if the above facts seem to be 
disproved by an occasional experience, it is 
simply due to an individual oddity. In 
general, these notions are untrue and should 
be replaced by a clear understanding of the 
facts. When such an understanding is es- 
tablished, we may expect the use of milk 
as one of nature’s best foods to increase 
very materially. 
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A PROGRESSIVE PROGRAM FOR 
HOME ECONOMICS IN SEC- 
ONDARY SCHOOLS! 


RUTH FREEGARD 


Home economics is essentially a subject 
which interprets and applies the sciences 
and arts for the development of the in- 
dividual and of home living. The fact that 
homemaking is the only vocation in which 
people in every economic and social group 
participate indicates how general is the 
need for preparation for this vocation and 
how vital is the necessity for sound educa- 
tional programs adaptable to varied and 
changing conditions. One so trained should 
be better able to evaluate and utilize avail- 
able materials for everyday use in connec- 
tion with physical fitness, efficient manage- 
ment, use and care of household facilities 
and for attaining such an “understanding 
of the arts of human thinking that one can 
live graciously with himself and with fellow 
humans.” This concerns us as teachers of a 
significant subject and the students we are 

Let us consider more directly the plan- 
ning of this progressive program. What 
are the directions of progress which may 
be undertaken? There should be: 


1. A revision of our philosophy of home economics. 
This should express improved insight into 
fundamentals that would stabilize home living 
and yet provide flexibility for individual and 
community needs, particularly as these affect 
the lives of high school youth. 

2. Adjustments in our place in the school curricu- 
lum and closer articulation with other subjects 
deemed essential for youth. We need to 
experiment with where, when, what, and how 
much in the high school curriculum. 

3. Practical procedures for the busy teacher and 
those concerned to determine the needs and 
interests for which training may be provided 
to assist in solving immediate and future 
problems. 

4. Improved methods of organizing contents, of 


1 Based on talk given before the Minnesota 
Education Association, November 6, 1936. 


providing opportunities for significant pupil 
experiences and their sequence, of teaching 
techniques and procedures, and of measuring 
the results of teaching. This would include 
experimental work in determining levels of 
difficulty in the content of materials in the 
courses and in devices for continual appraisals. 

5. More definite plans for building sound public 
relations and more intelligent understanding 
of home economics through such channels as 
school and community services, home projects, 
publicity activities, and field trips. 

A significant simile for curriculum build- 
ing was presented by one of our Michigan 
educators. He likened our program to the 
building of a railroad station in his native 
city where plans were well made and 
sound materials ordered. Since the station 
must be used continuously during the re- 
building, it was necessary to use temporary 
scaffoldings and often crude materials as 
makeshifts in places until the perfected 
portions could be gradually made available; 
meanwhile, the trains continued to run 
every day. Just so, the children continue 
to come to school every day while curricula 
are being drastically remodeled. That is a 
consolation to the conscientious teacher and 
shatters the alibi of the lazy one. 

In the revision of our philosophy, the 
procedures developed during a conference 
with Miss Beulah Coon for the revision of 
our state course of study may be suggestive. 
In our first small group conference, we 
worked on the question of how our belief 
in regard to home economics affects the 
results we secure. In an attempt to make 
this vivid, two situations were described 
which, on casual analysis, revealed the 
differences in the homemaking units offered: 
teacher-imposed versus jointly planned 
goals; fixed versus flexible ideas of future 
needs; and widely different scope of pupil 
experiences provided. Jotting down the 
aspects of philosophy revealed in these two 
situations in parallel columns was fun and 
stimulating to discussion. The teachers 
embroidered the descriptive details to make 


the contrasting philosophy more vivid. 
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Our second direction—the adjustments 
in our place in the school curriculum— 
presents problems about whose answers we 
are still uncertain. We know that early 
adolescence is a crucial time to awaken 
the girl and boy to personal responsibilities 
for themselves and toward their home 
situations and that the senior high school 
student, as a young adult, needs to formu- 
late broader appreciations, keener under- 
standings, independent judgments and to 
acquire increased skills in meeting personal 
and environmental situations. We haven’t 
gone much further. We can make head- 
way if we constantly share our experience 
and exchange illustrations of superior 
practices resulting from experimentation. 

Just where we should articulate with 
other subjects is another big question. 
The home economics class in one of the 
small schools in the state considered in 
the home nursing unit community condi- 
tions which affected the general health. 
They became keenly interested in the water 
supply and decided that this was a topic 
more suitable for the biology class; so the 
two classes worked on the project. Sam- 
ples sent to the State Department of 
Health brought back a negative report. 
The biology class studied what had been or 
could be done for similar communities, pre- 
pared a report with findings and sugges- 
tions, and received permission for a joint 
committee to present this to the county 
council. The whole community became 
interested, felt pride in the school, and is 
bringing pressure to have further steps 
taken than those promised by the council. 

In deciding on methods to use, one must 
remember that while specific information 
is not adequately retained for later use, 50 
per cent being lost within a year and only 
15 or 20 per cent retained for three years, 
learning of basic principles through prob- 
lem-solving methods results in an average 
loss of 20 per cent in the first year but no 
apparent further loss at the end of three 
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years. (This, by the way, is a clear justifi- 
cation for small classes instead of those 
of from 40 to 70.) Will you have page- 
book assignments for recitation or set up 
problems with basic principles involved? 

In our procedure for the new state 
course of study we decided that work on 
graded levels of difficulty in content (not 
school grades or intelligence quotients) 
would solve frequent questions of teachers 
and represent some of that mixture of 
scaffolding and permanent new materials 
suggested in the allegory of the railroad 
station. We accepted as a definition of a 
level that it is one step in a sequence of steps 
which increase in difficulty. We decided 
that difficulties in learning probably in- 
volve: simplicity versus complexity of prob- 
lems, gradations in manipulative abilities, 
differences as an essential part of a pupil’s 
experience in living, relative ease in getting 
information and the amount of information 
needed, the gross versus subtle differences 
in judgments, and the effect of the human 
element that enters into the picture. 

Our increasing recognition of the human 
element complicates modern course plan- 
ning seriously. I am reminded of the story 
of a nurse at a welfare clinic who was 
talking to mothers on how right food 
affects health and disposition. She ad- 
vised one mother of a cross, sick baby as 
to the foods that would make it healthier 
and thereby not so cross and afterwards 
remarked to a fellow worker that the 
woman was not likely to return. But she 
came the next week, smiling, and with a 
smiling baby. She said, “My baby, he 
good boy now. Can I bring my husband?” 
How is that for progress? 

There are many aids for teachers and 
pupils these days. The pupils are en- 
couraged to clinch their training with home 
practice, home projects, and guided par- 
ticipation in various school and community 
projects. Field trips, carefully planned 
ahead of time with both the prospective 
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hosts and the pupils and followed by sig- 
nificant summaries and evaluations, are an 
asset. Learning adds a precious seeing 
to the eye, and the pupils need guidance 
in the technique of transferring school 
learning to outside situations. 

Last, but not least, in directions for 
progress are measures of appraisal and 
accomplishment. Often we do not recog- 
nize the means for such appraisals that are 
at hand nor the significance of comments, of 
reactions or interest in further doing which 
in themselves are answers to the appraisal 
queries. The teacher should consciously 
seek to recognize these evaluations 
that come unsolicited. I strongly advise 
a notebook to jot down comments of 
pupils, parents, and community members 
about things done for which the training 
is given credit. These are part of your 
appraisal record and are a consolation on 
those blue days when efforts seem futile. 
Including these measures, the teacher 
should set up plans for continually apprais- 
ing her work and her pupils. School testing 
—practical, manipulative, and written—all 
have a place but should be apportioned 
according to their relation to the objectives 
for your work. State meetings of home 
economics teachers and, better still, small 
conferences led by teachers themselves 
provide fine opportunity for appraising 
one’s own efforts and leadership. 


TEACHING THE CHARACTERISTICS 
OF CONSUMER GOODS 


CARLTON JOHN SIEGLER AND 
EDWARD REICH 


About three years ago a four-year voca- 
tional course in merchandising was inaugu- 
rated at Newtown High School in Elmhurst, 
Long Island. The first year’s work was 
designated Business Training; the second, 
Consumer Education; the third, Sales- 


manship and Principles of Retailing; and 
the fourth, Advertising and Marketing. 
The term “Consumer Education” is in a 
sense a misnomer, since the work is 
mainly a study of textiles and other con- 
sumer goods. Be that as it may, this part 
of the program has become extremely 
popular and is now open to students in 
other courses. Commercial students real- 
ize more and more that the study of con- 
sumer goods is needed for successful 
merchandising, and those who have taken it 
find that it has given them a background of 
information which would take years of 
experience to equal. The work is helpful 
to academic students with no idea of mer- 
chandising as a career because it trains 
them to be good consumers, observant of 
what they are buying. 

The year’s course covers 40 weeks of five 
periods a week and includes the following 
topics: 


Part 1: Textiles 
1. Making of yarn and ‘5. Silk 
cloth 6. Rayon 
2. Cotton 7. Minor fibers 
3. Linen 8. Care of clothing 
4. Wool 


Part 2: Non-textiles 


1. Fur 7. Glassware 
2. Leather 8. Cosmetics 
3. Furniture 9. Foods 

4. Paper 10. Oils 

5. Rubber 11. Metals 

6. Chinaware 12. Gems 


Under these topics the following subjects 
are taken up: sources of raw materials and 
methods of manufacture into a finished 
product; characteristics and methods of 
judging, testing, and selling consumer 
goods. 

Perhaps the most vital problem to the 
teacher of such subjects is the method of 
presenting the material on the level of a 
high school student’s ability. This diffi- 
culty is increased by the variety of topics 
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studied. The following techniques and 
methods have proved successful when used 
by the writers and may be suggestive to 
home economists and others who are 
pioneering in this field. 

At the beginning of each semester, each 
student is presented with a mimeographed 
list of the requirements for passing the 
course. They may be described briefly as 
follows: 

Good manners and personality training. 
Throughout the entire course the impor- 
tance of good manners is emphasized as 
necessary for students who intend to sell to 
all types of individuals. 

Neat homework. Students are given 
homework assignments four times each 
week and are expected to turn in neat and 
complete work. We hope that the empha- 
sis on neat homework will carry an idea of 
neatness, orderliness, and restraint over 
into their future acts. 

Scrapbooks. Each student is expected to 
keep a scrapbook which contains an index, 
pictures, and drawings of consumer goods 
studied, together with notes given during 
the term. Samples and advertising litera- 
ture of different products are also included. 
The scrapbooks are collected each marking 
period (once every five weeks) for inspection 
by the teacher. They give the students 
opportunity for artistic achievement, and 
the best ones become a permanent part of 
the school’s Consumers’ Goods Museum. 

Projects. Every five weeks the student 
contributes one project that he has carried 
on himself with the purpose of furthering 
his own and the class’s knowledge of one of 
the topics being studied. For example, a 
handmade weaving machine was made by 
one student to illustrate the process of 
weaving. The warp yarns, filling yarns, 
batten, shuttle, and harness could be seen 
clearly so that their functions were under- 
stood by the entire class; in addition, a 
large-scale drawing of a basket weave 
showed the construction of monk’s cloth 
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and oxford suiting. Another student made 
a large-scale drawing of a welt shoe, ena- 
bling the class to understand its construction 
and parts. A rayon exhibit that covered 
an entire blackboard showed the method of 
manufacturing rayon from the raw mate- 
rials to the finished products, and along 
with it tests were given for distinguishing 
rayon from silk. For the topic of hosiery, a 
large-scale drawing was made to show the 
principal parts of a stocking and what to 
look for in purchasing hosiery. Still an- 
other project demonstrated the method of 
silver plating a spoon by using a large- 
scale drawing with a spoon attached to the 
cathode and a piece of tin foil to the anode. 

For these projects the teacher furnishes 
such necessary materials as drawing paper 
and colored inks. He gives as much 
advice as possible to each student but en- 
courages original and constructive ideas on 
the part of the student. The project is 
something that the student is anxious to 
do himself, and he learns by the act of 
doing. 

The entire class participated in a fur 
project. Each student interviewed ten 
women and five men to determine consumer 
familiarity with eight trade names common 
in the fur industry, namely, Hudson seal, 
coney, sealine, beaverette, lapin, French 
seal, marmink, French sable. Each one 
prepared a chart with spaces for checking 
the correctness of the replies to the ques- 
tion about each fur term. 

Reports. Every day during the marking 
period, a member of the class is scheduled 
to give a report on the work being taken 
up that day. A list of suggested topics is 
posted on the bulletin board at the begin- 
ning of the marking period, and each 
student selects his topic by putting his 
name next to the topic and date. Topics 
discussed include “Care of Furs,” “What 
to Look for in Buying Shoes,” “Hints on 
Buying Cosmetics,” “Installment Buying 
of Clothing—Pro and Con,” “How to Take 
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Care of Rubber Tires.” Sources of infor- 
mation for these reports are found on 
special shelves in the school library and 
the local public library. In this way each 
student brings additional knowledge to the 
class. 

Classwork. To encourage students to do 
their best work and not drift at passing 
grade, opportunity is given for socialized 
recitation, during which one student is 
selected by the teacher to lead the discus- 
sion while the teacher remains in the back- 
ground. Other means of improving class- 
work are: 


Pictures and lantern slides. Pictures collected 
from current magazines and newspapers are shown 
by means of opaque reflectors, and students are 
encouraged to make slides by pasting pictures on 
cardboard. The writers have a library of 900 
opaque pictures made by students during the past 
three years. 

The bulletin board. This is used for appropriate 
items about consumer goods which students clip 
from newspapers and magazines. 

Moving pictures. Pictures obtained from non- 
commercial sources have proved successful. They 
should be previewed by the teacher, and before 
they are shown a list of guiding questions is given 
to the students for homework based on the film. 
Satisfactory films have been located through the 
following agencies: 

Visual Instruction and Editorial Section, Exten- 
sion Service, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. [Free] 

Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
U.S. Department of Commerce, Washington, 
D. C. [Service of current releases of non- 
theatrical films, $1 per year.] 

Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York City. 
[Films loaned for use in New York City schools.] 
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Museum of Natural History, New York City. 
[Films loaned for use in New York City schools.] 

Motion Picture Bureau, Y. M. C. A., 347 Madison 
Avenue, New York City. [Registration fee 
for the use of films, $2.] 

United States Bureau of Mines, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. [Free] 

The Educational Screen, Inc., 64 East Lake 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. [Issues yearly book- 
let of nontheatrical films, 1000 and One, 
$0.75; $0.25 to Educational Screen subscribers.] 

Laboratory. A vital adjunct to classroom teach- 
ing is a laboratory with chemicals for such activities 
as testing various materials, tanning hides, plating 
silver. The following are among the supplies 
which should be on hand: fuchsine, caustic soda, 
sulfuric acid, nitric acid, pelikan ink, acetone, 
Millon’s reagent, litmus paper, oxalic acid, hydro- 
chloric acid, potassium permanganate, javelle 
water. 

Enlarged drawings. Drawings from completed 
projects are hung up in the classroom as an encour- 
agement and reward to the makers and also as 
decoration. No advertising material is tolerated. 

Lecturers. Arrangements are made for an out- 
side lecturer to speak to the class about some 
manufacturing point or other items of interest. 
Such lecturers are easily obtainable from department 
stores, manufacturing concerns, or government 
agencies. 

Class manufacture of rubber, cloth, or other prod- 
ucts. Latex may be obtained from any large 
rubber concern, and the class can demonstrate how, 
by adding vinegar and stirring the mixture, coagula- 
tion takes place and rubber is formed. To demon- 
strate different weaves, the student may construct 
small looms out of cigar boxes and make the plain, 
twill, and satin weaves. 


Any good teacher interested in develop- 
ing work of this kind will think of many 
other practical and appropriate ways of 
making students conscious of the charac- 
teristics of consumer goods. 


EDITORIAL 


EDUCATIONAL POLICIES 


One need not be very far “in the know” 
of the educational world to realize that 
there is just now much soul-searching and 
defining as to what our educational system 
does and should accomplish. The im- 
portance of education for home and family 
life frequently comes to the fore in the dis- 
cussions—as seems only natural to the 
home economists, who were early, probably 
the earliest, advocates for that phase of 
education. 

Several national agencies are studying 
the subject and are including home eco- 
nomics in their field of interest. Most 
conspicuous of these is the President’s 
Committee on Vocational Education. 
JourNaL readers will remember that this 
group was appointed last summer in con- 
nection with the possible expansion of 
federal aid to vocational education under 
the George-Deen Act, that the chairman is 
Floyd W. Reeves, and that Alice L. Ed- 
wards, formerly executive secretary of the 
American Home Economics Association, is 
one of the three women members. A re- 
lease from the committee dated February 
13 included the following: 


Floyd W. Reeves, chairman of the President’s 
Committee on Vocational Education, announced 
today that the Committee would welcome informa- 
tion and statements of opinion from all groups and 
individuals interested in vocational education. 

The Committee was appointed by President 
Roosevelt to study the experience under the existing 
program of federal aid for vocational education, the 
relation of such training to general education and 
to prevailing economic and social conditions, and 
the extent of the need for an expanded program. .. . 

Mr. Reeves stated that in the course of its 
studies the Committee has become aware that there 


is much difference of opinion, even in well-informed 
quarters, as to the problems of vocational education. 

The American Home Economics Associa- 
tion is among the organizations to which a 
special request for a statement was ad- 
dressed. Incidentally, it will be of interest 
to home economists to know that in Janu- 
ary Clara M. Brown of the University of 
Minnesota, nationally known for her study 
and interpretation of home economics edu- 
cation, was called to Washington for a few 
months to carry on special research for the 
committee. 

Another group that has asked the Asso- 
ciation for a similar statement is the Edu- 
cational Policies Commission of the Na- 
tional Education Association, the aims of 
which are shown in the book The Unique 
Function of Education in American Democ- 
racy, noted on page 264. Various other 
organizations, among them the Youth 
Commission of the American Council of 
Education, are also considering a program of 
general education which will doubtless in- 
clude education for home and family life. 

With all this in mind, the American 
Home Economics Association has appointed 
a special committee to draw up a statement 
of the basic philosophy or principles of 
home economics, with special reference to 
the development of education for home and 
family life that is now being emphasized in 
general education. In order to make it 
representative of home economics educa- 
tion at different levels and in different 
types of institutions, the committee has 
been selected with great care. The chair- 
man is Frances L. Swain, and the other 
members are Lita Bane, Ellen Miller, Ivol 
Spafford, Frances Zuill. 
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FOOD, DRUG, AND 
COSMETIC BILLS 


As was expected, bills to replace the 
existing Food and Drugs Act were intro- 
duced into Congress very soon after it con- 
vened. 

Senator Copeland of New York is the 
author of the one in the Senate, and he 
obtained for it the same designation as the 
one he presented last year, S.5. This is in 
a sense confusing, since the 1937 measure 
differs in several important particulars from 
the earlier one. This bill was referred to 
the Committee on Commerce, which re- 
ported it to the Senate on February 15. 

The House bill (H.R. 300) was introduced 
by Representative Virgil Chapman of 
Kentucky, who also had sponsored a bill 
last year and who had proved a good fighter 
for consumer interests. H.R. 300 has been 
referred to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

Both bills extend legislation to include 
advertising, cosmetics, and devices, to 
establish food standards, and to eliminate 
some of the loopholes of the present law; 
but they differ widely in their provisions. 
Neither bill is entirely satisfactory to con- 
sumers. In general, the enforcement pro- 
visions of the Copeland bill (S. 5) appear to 
be better than those of the Chapman bill 
(H.R. 300) while the administrative pro- 
visions of the Chapman bill appear to be 
better. 

The two bills were studied by the repre- 
sentatives of the 13 women’s organizations 
which, through the machinery of the 
Women’s Joint Congressional Committee, 
are working jointly for a bill that will safe- 
guard both consumers and honest industry. 
Their findings are thus summarized: 


1. Advertising. S.5 must be amended to include 
provisions which will deter violations and insure 
prompt and effective enforcement. H.R. 300 
appears satisfactory in this respect. 

2. Seizures. The seizure provisions of the 


present act afford greater consumer protection than 
those of either of the new bills and should be 
retained. 

3. Place of trial. The provisions of both bills 
are weaker than the present law. The Senate bill 
is somewhat better in this respect than the House 
bill, which is entirely unsatisfactory. 

4. Variation allowed for drugs. Neither the 
present law nor either of these bills is satisfactory. 
Any law which permits variation from a legal 
standard should require a statement on the label 
showing the way in which the product varies from 
the standard. 

5. Quality standards. The Chapman bill pro- 
vides for multiple standards of quality for foods; 
the Copeland bill for a single standard of quality. 
The Chapman provision meets the consumer de- 
mand. 

6. Miscellaneous provisions. Other sections of 
both bills need further minor changes to afford 
prompt and needed protection to the health and 
pocketbooks of consumers. 


As soon as the Copeland bill had been 
reported out from the committee, the legis- 
lative representatives of the 13 organiza- 
tions again studied it and the amendments 
made by the committee and promptly dis- 
patched a joint letter to all members of the 
Senate protesting that the bill as amended 
would not safeguard both consumers and 
honest industry and putting themselves on 
record as opposed to certain provisions. 
These were: 


i. The seizure provisions of the present act, 
long found effective, are definitely weakened 
(pp. 13-14, Sec. 6-a). 

2. Variations from established drug standards 
are permitted without due warning (p. 28, lines 
7-11, Sec. 16-b). 

3. Injunction proceedings for the control of 
advertising are vague and ineffective (pp. 9-10, Sec. 
4-a). 

4. The definition of advertising is too specific 
and leaves many loopholes through which false 
advertising can slip (pp. 7-8, Sec. 3-e). 

5. The definition of misbranding of foods, drugs, 
and cosmetics is seriously limited by the addition 
of the qualifying adjective “material” before the 
word “particular” (p. 21, line 5, Sec. 12; p. 29, line 
4, Sec. 17; p. 34, line 18, Sec. 21). 

6. Certain administrative provisions of the bill 
would delay and hamper its administration (p. 43, 
Sec. 30). 
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Legislative committees in affiliated home 
economics associations are being kept in- 
formed of developments in Washington and 
of ways in which local home economists can 
aid in the passage of a satisfactory bill. 


OTHER ISSUES IN CONGRESS 


Most of the other congressional measures 
which touch on home economics interests 
sufficiently to warrant support by the 
American Home Economics Association 
have not yet reached the active stage. 

As regards housing, Senator Wagner of 
New York has delayed (presumably for 
strategic reasons) about introducing his 
promised bill.' It is generally expected that 
it will be similar to the one he introduced 
last year and that, while not perfect, it will 
deserve the support of organizations inter- 
ested in federal aid for low-rent housing. 
Early in the session, Representative Ellen- 
bogen of Pennsylvania and Representative 
Goldsborough of Maryland introduced bills 
into the House which are almost identical 
and probably also similar to the expected 
Wagner bill, and Representative Boylan 
of New York introduced another intended 
to provide aid for state and local govern- 
ments in carrying out housing for low-in- 
come families. 

The Neely and Pettengill bills to control 
block booking and blind selling of motion 
pictures were inactive before their respec- 
tive committees when this editorial went 
to press. 

Appropriations for the Bureau of Home 
Economics, the Children’s Bureau, the 
Women’s Bureau, and the Food and Drug 
Administration were likewise in the quies- 
cent stage of routine procedure. 

Late in January, another interest of home 
economists suddenly came to the fore in 
Congress. This had to do with price-fix- 


1The bill, S. 1685, was finally introduced on 
February 24. 
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ing, which the American Home Economics 
Association opposes in principle because it 
tends to raise prices for the consumer. A 
bill introduced by Senator Tydings (S. 100) 
had passed the Senate, and hearings on a 
corresponding one by Representative Mil- 
ler (H.R. 1611) were being held by the 
Judiciary Committee of the House before 
its import was generally realized. These 
paragraphs are quoted from a newsletter 
sent to legislative chairmen of state home 
economics associations: 


At the present time sixteen states have passed 
so-called “fair trade practice laws” which permit 
manufacturers of trade-marked and labeled products 
to fix prices below which their goods may not be 
resold. The recent decision of the Supreme Court 
of the United States upholding the laws in Cali- 
fornia and Illinois will no doubt encourage other 
states to pass similar laws. This is the “price- 
fixing” long sought, especially by the drug interests. 

Since price-fixing within the states (intrastate) 
has been upheld, an effort is now being made to 
extend these practices into interstate commerce as 
well. The Tydings bill (S. 100) and the Miller bill 
(H.R. 1611) have been introduced at this session of 
Congress. They are similar bills and are described 
as enabling acts, which by amending the Sherman 
Antitrust Law make price-fixing agreements a fair 
method of competition. 

Hearings on the House bill were held January 
27 and 29. The Association appeared in opposition 
to the bill in accordance with its established policy. 


Fortunately, Dr. Jessie V. Coles was in 
Washington at the time and prepared an 
admirable statement for the Association. 
She began: 

The American Home Economics Association 
accepts as a definite responsibility work to further 
better economic situations for American families. 
In 1934 the Association ... passed a resolution as 
follows: 

“Be it resolved that the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association seek actively to promote the 
recognition and protection of consumer rights in the 
federal government, including problems of price- 
fixing, and that it urge affiliated associations to take 
similar action in regard to state and local govern- 
ments.” 

We oppose the passage of H.R. 1611, an amend- 
ment to “an act to protect trade and commerce 
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against unlawful restraints and monopolies” because 
we believe: 

1. That it weakens the Sherman Antitrust Act, 
opening the way for price control and price-fixing 
detrimental to consumers. 

2. That price control and price-fixing lead to 
higher prices. 

While this amendment is not in itself a price- 
fixing device, its passage will, we believe, give 
tremendous impetus to the enactment of state laws 
legalizing resale price-fixing in intrastate trade and 
will open the way to its general use in connection 
with goods entering interstate trade. 

There have been through the years, in spite of 
continued opposition, many similar bills fostering 
the break-down of antitrust laws introduced into 
the Federal Congress. The proponents of such 
measures have now approached the situation by 
fostering state laws affecting intrastate trade. And 
the Congress is now asked to yield to the pleading 
of producers to protect them and further their 
interests by making resale price maintenance legal 
in interstate trade even though such protection is at 
the expense of the consuming public. 

Resale price maintenance was the subject of an 
exhaustive study of the Federal Trade Commission 
in 1929. The conclusions reached then apply as 
well today. We quote: 

“The real crux of the question is whether injury 
done to the consumers’ interests through the 
elimination of dealer competition would be greater 
than the damage now alleged to be done to the 
interests of manufacturers and distributors of trade- 
marked, nationally advertised brands when they 
are used as leaders. Neither injury is capable of 
exact measurement, but, in the opinion of the Com- 
mission, the potential damage to consumers through 
price-fixing would be much greater than any exist- 
ing damage to producers through this form of price- 
cutting. 

Members of state home economics asso- 
ciations have been asked to write to repre- 
sentatives and senators, stating their oppo- 
sition to this type of legislation. 

As regards state legislation, the American 
Home Economics Association went on 


record in Seattle as follows: 


Because price-fixing places the consumer in a 
distinctly unfavorable economic position as com- 
pared with the producer, and since resale price 
maintenance leads toward price-fixing, it is recom- 
mended that legislation of this character be opposed 
by the state home economics association in any 
state where it is proposed. 
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HOME ECONOMICS IN 
SOCIAL WORK 


This issue carries the first batch of what 
is planned to be a regular series of abstracts 
of articles, bulletins, and pamphlets which 
are of interest to home economists in social 
work and which do not come under the 
already existing heads. Until a better 
designation is evolved, this new set will 
bear the caption “Public Health and Social 
Work.” 

For this new service the JOURNAL is 
indebted to the newly formed home eco- 
nomics in social work department of the 
New York City Home Economics Associa- 
tion. The members were formerly organ- 
ized as the New York Nutritionists, but 
this year they have affiliated with the 
American Home Economics Association, as 
the new name shows. The group is com- 
posed of home economists and nutritionists 
in public and private health and social 
agencies in and near New York City. Miss 
Sue Sadow, supervisor of the home eco- 
nomics department of the New York City 
Emergency Relief Bureau, is chairman. 

The abstracts are to be prepared by a 
committee of which Miss Bertha Edwards 
and Mrs. Bella Baldwin are joint chairmen, 
and three sets are promised for 1937. The 
time-consuming and exacting work is under- 
taken at their own suggestion as an aid to 
their colleagues. The abstracters them- 
selves can gain nothing from it, except in 
so far as it acts as a sort of insurance 
against neglecting their professional read- 
ing. Many Journal readers besides those 
actually engaged in social work will be 
grateful for this generous service. 

Contributing abstracts to the JouURNAL 
is by no means the only thing the group is 
doing. Its program for this year has as its 
theme a study of the underlying philosophy 
of social work and the integration of home 
economics with the general social work of 
the community. By viewing the home 
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economist in social work against this back- 
ground, her function can be related to that 
of her organization and community. The 
organization is putting the spotlight on the 
services which the home economist gives to 
social work. 

Feeling the need for knowing more about 
mental health and human behavior, twenty 
members of this organization formed a dis- 
cussion group with Dr. George K. Pratt, 
psychiatrist, as the leader and met for two 
hours every week for two months. 

Another activity of this group is a series 
of popular radio programs broadcast 
monthly over Station WNYC and arranged 
by the radio committee, with Miss Helen 
Stacey as chairman. In these skits “Mrs. 
Brandford” discusses the health and nutri- 
tion problems of her family with “Miss 
Mead,” the nutritionist, and parts are taken 
by members of the group. Increasing fan 
mail shows the success of the broadcasts. 


THE JOURNAL’S ABSTRACT 
SERVICE 


The addition of Public Health and Social 
Work brings up to nine the number of 
major subjects the literature of which is 
regularly abstracted in the JOURNAL OF 
Home Economics. The list now reads: 
Child Development and Parental Educa- 
tion (in which family relations are becom- 
ing more and more prominent); Family 
Economics; The House, Its Equipment and 
Management; Food and Nutrition (sub- 
divided into Food Composition, Food 
Economics, Food Utilization, and Nutri- 
tion); Textiles and Clothing; Education; 
Institution Administration; Public Health 
and Social Work; and Consumer Problems 
(which includes material from several of the 
other fields, brought together here because 
of its special bearing on the timely subject 
of consymer interests). 

The lengthened list will mean increasing 
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the number of pages devoted to abstracts 
in 1937; this will be provided for chiefly 
by including them in the October issue. 
It also involves a new schedule of dates and 
space for the abstracters, arranging which 
is worse than doing a jigsaw puzzle, and the 
resulting picture is by no means perfect. 
We believe, however, that this section of 
the magazine is one most valued by the 
readers. No one but the editor can realize 
the indebtedness to the competent, faithful 
abstracters, almost all of whom do the 
work as a labor of love. 


REUNION IN KANSAS CITY 


One of the chief pleasures of the annual 
meetings of the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association is that they draw at- 
tendants from so many places, far and near. 
We take it for granted that we shall find 
there representatives of most of the affili- 
ated state home economics associations, 
and we look forward to getting their varied 
points of view and renewing personal friend- 
ships. We are glad that it is an American 
and not merely a national association, for 
this means that some of our Canadian 
neighbors also belong to it. There were 
more of them at Seattle in 1936 than we 
had seen at any earlier meeting, and we 
are hoping that Kansas City next June will 
draw a yet larger number. We are also 
glad to be reminded on such occasions that 
not all of the United States is included in 
the forty-eight states. Last year Alaska 
was much in our minds, with the result that 
since then the news of home economics 
developments there has had a greater in- 
terest. Mrs. Edwards’ recent visit to the 
United States has reminded American home 
economists of their Hawaiian colleagues. 
It is pleasant to hear that at Kansas City 
we can count on friends from another 
territory, Puerto Rico. 

The Puerto Rico Home Economics Asso- 
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ciation has just celebrated its tenth birth- 
day and is a remarkably active, well-organ- 
ized group. Credit for its formation is 
largely due to Elsie Mae Willsey, who did 
such fine pioneering for home economics 
at the University of Puerto Rico and in 
the schools of the island, and it is not sur- 
prising that the Association has made her 
its honorary president. It is notable, how- 
ever, that all the officers are now native 
Puerto Ricans and that with very few ex- 
ceptions the names on its list of 106 mem- 
bers suggest a Spanish origin. Despite this 
genuine Puerto Rican character, the Asso- 
ciation has always maintained close contact 
with the American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation and has often managed to send 
delegates to the annual meetings. They 
have been charming young women whose 
presence has given special interest to the 
occasion. This year the Puerto Rico Home 
Economics Association is hoping to have 
at least three representatives and to de- 
vise some special ways of letting its main- 
land friends help celebrate its tenth anni- 
versary. 

In connection with the international 
interests of student clubs, unusual effort 
will doubtless be made to bring foreign 


students to Kansas City. Taken all in 
all, the week seems unusually likely to 
widen our personal contacts and increase 
our sense of the broad interests of home 
economics. 


PRECONVENTION EXTENSION 
CONFERENCE 


The home economics extension workers 
of Missouri and Kansas extend a cordial 
invitation to those in other states to attend 
the preconvention conference of home eco- 
nomics extension workers which will be 
held at the Elms Hotel, Excelsior Springs, 
Missouri, from June 18 to 20. The Elms 
is a resort hotel located near Kansas City 
in a beautiful country of rolling, wooded 
hills. It offers interesting walks, bridle 
paths for horseback riding, and adequate 
facilities for swimming and golfing. There 
will be sectional conferences Friday after- 
noon and Saturday morning, with the rest 
of the time devoted to recreation. Hotel 
rates will be mailed to each state leader. 
For further information, address Miss Amy 
Kelly, state home demonstration leader, 
Waters Hall, Columbia, Missouri. 
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CONTRIBUTION TO DATA ON THE COMPOSITION OF SOME OF 
THE MORE COMMON VEGETABLES 


ROSEMARY LOUGHLIN 
Bureau of Home Economics, United States Department of Agriculture 


WNY well-rounded consideration 
4 of the nutritive value of foods 
now takes into account their 
feeeal Contribution to the mineral con- 
tent of the diet. Sufficient data are 
needed, therefore, to give satisfactory aver- 
ages for the mineral constituents and to 
show further what variations may be ex- 
pected from such factors as variety, habitat, 
and part of plant analyzed. A survey of 
the published literature indicates that in 
the case of some of the vegetables there are 
few satisfactory analyses for calcium and 
phosphorus. For beets, beet greens, chard, 
and rutabagas in particular the data are 
very meager. Especially is this true when 
information is desired concerning definite 
parts of the plant analyzed. To help fill 
in this gap, data from original analyses of a 
number of vegetables are presented in this 
paper. 

Two samples of spinach and of beet 
greens, and one each of rutabagas, chard, 
beets, and kale were used. They were 
bought on the retail market in Washington, 
D.C. A record was kept of the date they 
were purchased and the locality from which 
they were shipped. A specimen of each 
vegetable was identified botanically by a 
horticulturist in the Bureau of Plant In- 
dustry. In preparing the samples, a suf- 
ficient quantity for 5 or 6 servings of each 
vegetable was used. Upon arrival from 
the market, the A. P. weights were taken. 


Any refuse was then discarded, and records 
were made of the amounts and kind. 

A representative portion of the edible 
part of the purchased lot of each vegetable 
was taken for analytical material. This 
was washed in distilled water, but only 
twice, to prevent leaching. The leafy vege- 
tables were washed a single leaf at a time. 
After it had been washed, the material was 
spread on clean tables in a laboratory com- 
paratively free from dust, until the adher- 
ing water had evaporated. It was then 
chopped finely, mixed, and weighed. Mois- 
ture was determined on samples of this ma- 
terial. The remaining fresh material was 
dried in the air as quickly as possible, 
ground finely, and placed in tightly covered 
jars to be used for other determinations. 
Samples of the air-dry material were dried 
to constant weight, and the mineral de- 
terminations made on accurately weighed 
portions. 

The methods used were those of the As- 
sociation of Official Agricultural Chemists." 
Moisture was determined in vacuum at 
70°C. Calcium as oxalate was titrated 
against a standard solution of perman- 
ganate. Phosphorus was determined vol- 
umetrically. 

The data on refuse and the results of the 
analyses are given in tables 1 and 2. 

1 Official and Tentative Methods of Analysis of 
the Association of Official Agricultural Chemists 
(1930). 
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1937 COMPOSITION OF SOME COMMON VEGETABLES 
TABLE 2 
Calcium and phosphorus content of vegetables, stated as percentages of fresh and moisture-free material 
FRESH BASIS MOISTURE-FREE BASIS 
SAMPLE 
NUM- VEGETABLE PART ANALYZED 
BER Water | Ash Ca P Ash Ca P 
Roots 
5 Beets Root (raw), including skin, | 88.4 | 1.07 | 0.020) 0.053} 9.23) 0.172) 0.458 
tail, and base of top 
2 Rutabagas | Root without skin 90.7 | 0.66 | 0.055} 0.042) 7.10) 0.596) 0.451 
Leaves 
6 Beet greens | Leaves without petioles 89.2 | 2.70 | 0.191) 0.052 25.09) 1.780} 0.486 
7 Beet greens | Leaves with petioles 91.8 | 2.39 | 0.131) 0.046) 29.03) 1.592) 0.563 
4 Chard Leaves and petioles 90.6 | 1.94 | 0.117} 0.052) 20.62) 1.244) 0.550 
8 Kale Leaves and petioles 87.4 | 1.85 | 0.291) 0.082) 14.71) 2.310) 0.654 
3 Spinach Leaves without petioles 88.7 | 2.38 | 0.115) 0.106) 21.04) 1.020) 0.934 
1 Spinach Leaves with petioles 93.9 | 1.54 0.070 0.041) 25.33) 1.152) 0.675 
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VARIETAL DIFFERENCES IN THE VITAMIN C (ASCORBIC ACID) 
CONTENT OF TOMATOES! 


FRANCIS TRIPP anp G. HOWARD SATTERFIELD 
University of North Carolina 


AND 


ARTHUR D. HOLMES 
Research Laboratories, E. L. Patch Co., Boston 


OMATOES and tomato juice 

yi have been reported as good 
214 sources of vitamin C. Bessey 
aSJ and King (1) found that cen- 
trifuged tomato juice contained 0.23 mg. 
vitamin C per gram. Sansome and Zilva 
(2) have reported 25 mg. to 50 mg. ascorbic 
acid per 100 cc. of tomato juice. McHenry 
and Graham (3), working on extremely 
small tomatoes, found as high as 68 mg. 
ascorbic acid per 100 gm. of tomato. 
Tressler (4) reported that “the vitamin C 
content of tomatoes increases during ripen- 
ing. Certain varieties of tomatoes, such as 
Early Detroit and Golden Queen, were 
found to contain 50 per cent more vitamin C 
than others.” Fellers, Clague, and Isham 
(5) found the juice from the Marglobe 
tomato to be somewhat higher in vitamin C 
potency than the Stone variety. 

Although numerous workers have con- 
tributed much to the knowledge of the 
antiscorbutic value of tomatoes and tomato 
juices, a search of the literature failed to 
reveal more than fragmentary information 
concerning the varietal differences in vita- 
min C value of American-grown tomatoes. 
Accordingly, a study of the vitamin C 
(ascorbic acid) content of the ten varieties 
of tomatoes most generally produced in 
North Carolina was undertaken. 

The tomatoes were grown on sandy loam 
soil, all varieties being fertilized in the same 
manner. The Marglobe is grown more in 
North Carolina than any other variety and 

1 A thesis submitted by Francis Tripp in partial 
fulfillment of the requirements for the degree of 
master of science, University of North Carolina. 


is the most popular. John Baer is grown 
in the North for canning. The Greater 
Baltimore is used in the Middle West and 
in Maryland as a canning tomato. Both 
the Break-o’-Day and Louisiana Pink are 
early varieties, maturing at about the same 
time. 

The Pritchard, Marglobe, Louisiana 
Pink, and Break-o’-Day, in the order men- 
tioned, are most resistant to fusarium wilt, 
which is very common in North Carolina. 
The John Baer has practically no resistance 
to this wilt, yet is much used as a canning 
tomato. 

The Marglobe seems to be the most 
desirable for shipping because it is firm and 
meaty and possesses a good color, but the 
Pritchard is nearly as satisfactory in these 
respects. 

Vitamin C content of whole tomatoes. For 
the purpose of this study, five tomatoes of 
each variety were secured from the School 
of Agriculture of the University of North 
Carolina through the kindness of Dr. R. F. 
Poole. The tomatoes were picked from the 
vines when nearly ripe and allowed to ripen 
at room temperature in the laboratory for a 
period not exceeding two days. The speci- 
mens of Louisiana Gulf State tomatoes 
were, unfortunately, slightly overripe at 
the time of assay. 

Samples for analysis were obtained from 
each tomato by cutting a thin slice (10 gm.) 
through the medial section of the tomato in 
a manner similar to that in which tomatoes 
are prepared for serving. 

A modification of the method described 
by Bessey and King (1) was followed in 
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determining the vitamin C (ascorbic acid) 
content of the tomatoes. The sample was 
ground in a mortar with 20 cc. of 8 per cent 
acetic acid and acid-washed white sand until 
the tomato was thoroughly mascerated. 
The acid was necessary to prevent oxidation 
of vitamin C, which occurs when active 
enzymes are liberated from macerated cells. 
The mixture of tomato and acetic acid was 
poured into a 50 cc. centrifuge tube and 
centrifuged for five minutes at 1,000 r.p.m., 
after which the supernatant liquid was 
filtered into a 50 cc. volumetric flask. 
Another 10 cc. portion of acetic acid was 
used to wash the mortar and then added to 
the solids in the bottom of the centrifuge 
tube. The contents of the tube were then 
stirred with a glass rod and centrifuged, and 
the resulting clear extract was combined 
with the first extract. The solids remain- 
ing in the bottom of the centrifuge tube 
were again washed with two 5 cc. portions 
of 8 per cent acetic acid and combined with 
the previous extracts. The extracts were 
made up to a total volume of 50 cc. 

A 5 cc. aliquot of the extracts was 
pipetted into a 50 cc. Erlenmeyer flask, 20 
cc. of distilled water was added, and the 
solution was titrated with the standard dye 
solution until a faint pink end point was 
reached. This standard dye solution was 
freshly prepared every two days in the fol- 
lowing manner: Approximately 0.1 gm. 
sodium 2, 6 dichlorobenzenoneindophenol 
(prepared by the Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany of Rochester, New York) was ex- 
tracted with successive portions of hot dis- 
tilled water until the final volume reached 
200 cc. The solution was cooled, filtered, 
and standardized against a solution con- 
taining 0.1 gm. Merck cebione (cevitamic 
acid) in 100 cc. of 8 per cent acetic acid. 
One cc. of the above cevitamic acid solution 
was added to 20 cc. of 8 per cent acetic acid 
in a 50 cc. Erlenmeyer flask, and the dye 
was run in from a 5 cc. microburette. 

The result of the analysis of each tomato 
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is reported in table 1. The Pritchard 
variety showed the greatest range (0.114 
mg.) in ascorbic acid content of individual 
specimens and the John Baer the smallest 
(0.013 mg.). The varieties in which the 
ascorbic acid content was greatest were the 
Pritchard (0.218 mg. per gram) and the 
Louisiana Pink (0.217 mg. per gram), 
while the John Baer variety showed the 
smallest amount of ascorbic acid (0.148 mg. 
per gram). In considering the figures for 
Louisiana Gulf State tomatoes, it should be 
remembered that these specimens were 
riper than those of the other varieties. 

It is evident from table 1 that there is no 
consistent relation between the size of the 
tomato and its vitamin C value. The 
smallest tomatoes of the Pritchard and the 
John Baer varieties contained less ascorbic 
acid per gram than the larger tomatoes of 
these groups. In contrast, the smallest 
tomatoes of the Scarlet Dawn and Walter 
Richards varieties contained greater 
amounts of ascorbic acid than the larger 
specimens. 

Vitamin C content of tomato juice. As 
soon as the 10-gram sample had been re- 
moved for the analyses already described, 
the remainder of the specimen was placed 
in a covered container under an atmosphere 
of nitrogen and held at approximately 4°C. 
The five specimens of each variety were 
assembled and lightly squeezed without 
contact with any metal, and the resulting 
juice was thoroughly mixed in a 400 cc. 
beaker. Fifty cc. of the juice was imme- 
diately decanted into a centrifuge tube, 
centrifuged, and filtered in the same man- 
ner as the extracts from the whole tomato. 
One cc. of the filtered juice was added to 
20 cc. of 8 per cent acetic acid and titrated 
in a 50 cc. Erlenmeyer flask. 

Two samples of commercially canned 
tomato juice were purchased at a local 
store and tested for their ascorbic acid con- 
tent at the same time as the juices from the 
raw tomatoes. 


| 


The results of the analyses are given in 
table 2. It is interesting to note that the 
juice from the Pritchard and the Louisiana 
Pink varieties contained a larger amount of 
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Zilva (6), who reported differences in 
ascorbic acid content of tomato juice and 
found that the juice from the tetraploid 
strains of tomato contained larger quanti- 


TABLE 1 
Varietal differences in vitamin C (ascorbic acid) content of whole tomatoes 


grams milligrams grams milligrams 
Pritchard 163 0. 293 Grothen 187 0.154 
216 0.203 170 0.174 
171 0.215 185 0.181 
72 0.179 182 0.158 
182 0.202 173 0. 166 
Average 161 0.218 Average 179 0. 167 
Louisiana Pink 102 0.223 Louisiana Gulf State* 191 0.188 
169 0.194 171 0.154 
123 0.247 219 0. 186 
111 0.220 138 0.138 
135 0.202 143° 0. 166 

Average 128 0.217 Average 172 0.166 
Greater Baltimore 153 0.211 Walter Richards 179 0.156 
196 0.184 203 0. 167 
240 0.170 92 0.202 
161 0.165 177 0.148 
226 0.165 183 0.158 
Average 195 0.179 Average 167 0. 166 
Break-o’-Day 134 0.157 Marglobe 161 0.214 
124 0.177 109 0.127 
192 0.190 122 0.149 
117 0. 163 179 0. 134 
184 0.194 65 0.167 
197 0.160 
Average 150 0.176 Average 139 0.159 
Scarlet Dawn 113 0.196 John Baer 81 0.142 
161 0.147 148 0.155 
77 0.227 89 0.142 
235 0.148 163 0.148 
101 0. 163 138 0.152 
Average 137 0.176 Average 124 0.148 

* Tomatoes soft and overripe. 


ascorbic acid than that from the other 
varieties and that the juice from the John 
Baer tomatoes was lowest in ascorbic acid 
content (0.224 mg. per cc.). These results 
substantiate the findings of Sansome and 


ties of ascorbic acid than the juices from 
diploids. 

The present results are also in agreement 
with the results obtained from the analyses 
of the whole tomato. However, the ascor- 
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bic acid content of the juice from the 
Louisiana Pink tomatoes (0.313 mg. per 
cc.) was higher than that of the Pritchard 
variety (0.282 mg. per cc.). These values 
are significantly higher than the 0.13 mg. 
to 0.24 mg. of ascorbic acid per cc. of juice 
reported for fresh tomatoes by Daniel, 
Kennedy, and Munsell (7). The low 
ascorbic acid content of the juice obtained 
from the overripe Louisiana Gulf State 
tomatoes (0.147 mg. per cc.) stresses the 
necessity of obtaining ripe but firm toma- 


DIFFERENCES IN VITAMIN C CONTENT OF TOMATOES 


They also greatly exceed the 0.129 mg. 
and 0.137 mg. vitamin C per gram reported 
by Hanning (8) for Michigan-canned 
tomatoes. 

Summary. 1. Pritchard and Louisiana 
Pink tomatoes were higher in vitamin C 
value than the other varieties studied. 

2. The nine varieties of tomatoes studied 
varied in vitamin C value from 0.148 to 
0.218 mg. ascorbic acid per gram of tomato. 

3. Soft and overripe tomatoes were lower 
in vitamin C value than firm, ripe ones. 


TABLE 2 
Vitamin C content of whole tomatoes and tomato juices 
ASCORBIC ASCORBIC 
vansery 

TOMATO JUICE 

grams milligrams | milligrams 
5 128 0.217 0.313 
5 172 0. 166 0. 147 
Commercial Canned Juice, No. 1...................... 1 0. 208 


* Tomatoes soft and overripe. 


toes if a maximum amount of vitamin C is 
being sought. 

Although the ascorbic acid content of the 
commercially canned juices was found to be 
somewhat lower (0.196 and 0.208 mg. per 
cc.) than that of the fresh juices, they 
nevertheless furnished good amounts of 
vitamin C. These values are in agreement 
with results reported by Daniel, Kennedy, 
and Munsell (7), who found from 0.15 mg. 
to 0.25 mg. ascorbic acid per cc. of ““Toma- 
toes—canned, Western N. Y. State, ‘Grade 
C’,” but they are much higher than the 
0.12 mg. reported for ““Tomatoes—canned.” 


4. There was no consistent relationship 
between the size of tomatoes and their 
vitamin C value. 

5. The nine varieties of tomato juices 
varied in ascorbic acid content from 0.224 
to 0.313 mg. per cc. 

6. Juices from the Pritchard and Louisi- 
ana Pink tomatoes were higher in ascorbic 
acid content than juices from the other 
varieties studied. 

7. Two samples of commercially canned 
tomato juices were found to provide good 
values of vitamin C, though less than the 
fresh juices. 
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PRACTICAL SIGNIFICANCE OF RESULTS 
This study shows that there are wide differences in vitamin C content and disease-resistant 
qualities found in the different varieties of tomatoes. There appears to be no consistent relation- 
ship between the size of the tomato and its vitamin C content. 
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Food, Nutrition and Health. Fourth edition, 
revised. By E. V. McCottum and J. 
ERNESTINE Becker. The authors, East 
End Post Station, Baltimore, 1936, 154 pp., 
$1.50 postpaid. 

Ever since its original appearance in 1925, 
this little book has been recognized as an 
unusually successful attempt “to set forth in 
simple language the nature of an adequate diet 
as the biochemist visualizes it; to make clear 
the effects of deprivation of individual nutrients 
so far as they are known; to describe the dietary 
properties of our more important foodstuffs; 
to point out the kinds of malnutrition and their 
extent, as they are being experienced by people 
in several parts of the world; to define the 
limits as to what can and what cannot be 
accomplished through diet; and to recommend 
a system of diet which will promote health, and 
which is sound from the agricultural, physio- 
logical and economic standpoint.” What the 
preface thus refers to as a system of diet con- 
sists in reality of practical suggestions and 
helps for everyday meal planning. 


Food and the Principles of Dietetics. Eighth 
edition. By Rogpert Hutcatson and V. H. 
Mottram. Baltimore: William Wood & 
Company, 1936, 634 pp., $6.75. 

Since the turn of the century, this well- 
organized, well-written, well-indexed English 
summary of available information regarding 
food values and dietetics in general and differ- 
ent food materials and dietetic regimens in 
particular has been a favorite with those who 
wish as many as possible of such facts avail- 
able in a single volume. 


The Century Cook Book. By Mary RONALD. 
New York: D. Appleton-Century Company, 
Inc., 1937, 635 pp., $2.50. 

The 29th printing of a cookbook that has 


enjoyed wide circulation since it originally ap- 
peared in 1895. The first 80 pages give prac- 
tical advice about planning and serving meals 
for different occasions, training an inexperi- 
enced cook, economy in materials, care of 
utensils, and methods of cookery. Then come 
25 or more chapters of classified recipes, notes 
on beverages, besides a new supplement of a 
hundred recipes. 


Cookies and More Cookies. By Lois LINTNER 
SumpTION and MARGUERITE LINTNER ASH- 
BROOK. Peoria, Ill.: The Manual Arts 
Press, 1936, 175 pp., $1.75. 

The 282 recipes here brought together from 
28 countries include almost every possible 
variety of small cakes. They are classified 
according to country of origin and are ac- 
companied by practical suggestions about 
equipment, manipulation, and decorations. 


The Story Book of Corn. By Mavp and 
MisKA PErTERSHAM. Philadelphia: The 
John C. Winston Company, 1936, [31 pp.], 
$0.60. 

There is a typically Mayan character to the 
first of the colored illustrations in this book for 
children, while those that follow suggest early 
American days and our gradually developing 
farm life. The text starts with Indian legends 
about corn, then tells of its cultivation and uses 
in different periods of American history. The 
book is one of a series of four by the same author 
and artist, the others dealing in a similar way 
with wheat, rice, and sugar. 


The Cotton Book: A Photographic Picture-Book 
with a Story. By WILLIAM CLAYTON PRYOR 
and HELEN SLOMAN Pryor. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1936, 100 


pp., $1. 
Facts regarding cotton production, manu 
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facture, and use are very briefly told in a simple 
story about little children. They are illus- 
trated from photographs which are taken with 
imagination and skill that delight the adult 
but which do not always bring out the facts 
about cotton with the emphasis necessary to 
impress children of the age to which the text 
would appeal. 


Fundamentals of Bacteriology. By MARTIN 
FropisHer, Jr. Philadelphia: W. B. 
Saunders Company, 1937, 474 pp., $3.25. 
In this treatment of bacteriology, a knowl- 

edge of which he considers essential to “a 
complete cultural education,” the author avoids 
emphasizing exclusively the medical, industrial, 
or agricultural aspects of the subject and seeks 
to give a broad, unspecialized, yet thorough 
presentation. The first section deals with 
fundamental principles, the second with schizo- 
mycetes, and the third with bacteria in relation 
to disease. The book is intended for college 
students with an elementary knowledge of 
chemistry, physics, and bacteriology itself. 


More for Your Money: A Buyer’s Guide. By 
H. Bennett. New York: Chemical Pub- 
lishing Company of New York, Inc., 1937, 
251 pp., $2.75. 

Offered as an authoritative guide to everyday 
buying, this textbook discusses the charac- 
teristics of commodities which make them 
suitable for specific uses. The author, a con- 
sulting chemist, points out the difficulties of 
consumer buying in today’s markets and how 
they may be overcome. Among the com- 
modities discussed are cosmetics, drugs, foods, 
wines and liquors, cleansers, tableware, uten- 
sils, radios, furniture, floor coverings, bedding, 
textiles and clothing, office supplies, and 
education. 


Consumers’ Cooperative Adventures: Case 
Studies. By Hartanp J. RANDALL and 
Cray J. Daccetr. Whitewater, Wisc.: The 
Whitewater Press, 1936, 642 pp., $2. 

The authors have attempted to present 
through the case-study method unbiased, 
factual material on consumer co-operatives for 
the use of schools and organized study groups. 
Representative co-operative societies have been 
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selected and their organization, scope, and 
progress have been described. Examples in- 
cluded are British societies and, in the United 
States, retail stores, typical retail oil com- 
panies, wholesale companies, educational 
organizations, small-loan companies, and some 
in such special fields as a college society, a 
cafeteria, a mail-order distributor, a life in- 
surance association, a hospital, a burial asso- 
ciation, and some rural electric associations. 
Questions and problems for class discussion and 
references for further study are included. 


New Ways in Photography. By Jacos 
Descutn. New York: Whittlesey House, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1936, 
307 pp., $2.75. 

Although the author addresses this sprightly, 
up-to-date book to the rider of the camera 
hobby, it is full of stimulating suggestions for 
anyone who takes pictures, whether for fun, as 
a means of recording observations in astudy, or 
to provide illustrations for a book or article. 


Personality: Its Study and Hygiene. By Wrnt- 
FRED V. Ricumonp. New York: Farrar & 
Rinehart, Inc., 1937, 279 pp., $2.50. 
Intended primarily as a textbook, this book 

sets forth the nature, origin, and development 

of personality, its normal characteristics, its 
maladjustments and disorders, in a readable 
style, devoid of technicalities, that makes it 
equally suited for any intelligent layman. 

The widely used An Introduction to Sex Educa- 

tion is another book by Dr. Richmond, who is 

psychiatrist at St. Elizabeths Hospital, Wash- 


ington, D. C. 


The Unique Function of Education in American 
Democracy. EDUCATIONAL PoLicres Commis- 
ston. Washington, D. C.: National Educa- 
tion Association, 1937, 129 pp., $0.50. 

In this, its first publication, the Commission 
sets forth its belief that “education has a unique 
function in public administration not only 
because it passes on the accumulated wisdom 
of the race and assures its use for ethical pur- 
poses, but also because it nourishes and sustains 
the many public services necessary to our 
civilization” and that “public education must 
be accorded administrative distinctions and 
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political freedom consonant with its unique 
place among the public services.” The book 
was prepared with the collaboration of Charles 
A. Beard and has tailpieces and end papers 
drawn by Hendrik Van Loon. 


The Use of Background in the Interpretation of 
Educational Issues. Yearbook XXV of the 
National Society of College Teachers of 
Education. General editor, Fowrer D. 
Brooxs. Chicago: The University of 
Chicago Press, 1937, 256 pp., $1.50 paper 
bound. 

“This yearbook represents an attempt to 
survey various fields of scholarship, to select 
from these departments of knowledge seminal 
ideas and distinctive insights, and to indicate 
the bearing of these upon educational issues.” 
It also points out “conditions under which 
background materials may be made accessible 
to students of education and functional in the 
interpretation of educational issues.” The 
various sections are contributed by different 
educators, and among them are “The Legal 
and Governmental Bases for the Support and 
Control of Education in the United States” 
by Newton Edwards, “The Scientific Study of 
Social Trends as Background for the Interpreta- 
tion of Educational Issues” by Charles H. 
Judd, and “National Backgrounds of Educa- 
tion” by I. L. Kandel. 


Adult Education and Democracy. Issued in 
observance of the tenth anniversary of the 
founding of the American Association for 
Adult Education, 1926-1936. New York: 
American Association for Adult Education, 
1936, 85 pp., $1.50; gratis to members. 
Besides the report of a panel on “Adult 

Education and Propaganda,” the main part of 

this volume includes four addresses: ‘““What Is 

This Democracy?” by Charles A. Beard, 

“Democratic Developments in England” by 

W. G. S. Adams, “A Free Man’s Education” 

by Everett Dean Martin, and “A Decade of 

Adult Education” by Morse Adams Cart- 

wright. At the end is found an outline of the 

Association’s activities during its first decade. 
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The Faculty. Vol. II in a series of monographs 
The Evaluation of Higher Institutions. By 
ME vin E. Haccerty. Chicago: The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1937, 218 pp., $2. 
The study here reported was conducted for 

the Committee on revision of standards, Com- 

mission on Higher Institutions of the North 

Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 

Schools, the recognized educational accrediting 

agency of that region. Data were gathered 

from 57 institutions and deal with methods of 
judging the educational excellence of the faculty 
of an institution and of individual members. 

The first issue of the series was noted in the 

JourNAL for February 1937. 


Basic Student Activities. By JosepH RoeE- 
MER, CHARLES ForREST ALLEN, and 
Dorotuy ATwoop YARNELL. New York: 
Silver, Burdett and Company, 1935, 367 
pp., $2.20. 

Special activities for homerooms, clubs, and 
assemblies in the high school are discussed, with 
many references to actual experience as re- 
ported in the literature or known to the authors. 
The section on assemblies includes criteria for 
judging their effectiveness and is of special 
interest in connection with the symposium on 
page 161 of the March JourNAL. 


Education on the Air. Seventh Yearbook of the 
Institute for Education by Radio. Edited 
by Josepmine H. MacLatcuy. Columbus: 
Ohio State University, 1936, 263 pp., $3. 
Like its predecessors, this report of the pro- 

ceedings of the conference held at Ohio State 

University reflects a year’s progress in the 

utilization of radio as a means of education. 

The seven topics under which the talks and dis- 

cussions were grouped are: “General Con- 

siderations,” “Script Preparation,” “Writing 

Scripts for Children,” “Production,” “School 

Broadcasting,” ‘Demonstrations and Cri- 

tiques,” and “Radio in Schools.” Contributors 

included W. W. Charters, Levering Tyson, 

H. V. Kaltenborn, E. R. Murrow, B. H. 

Darrow, Ralph H. Ojemann, Jessie Allen 

Charters. 
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ABSTRACTS 
CONSUMER PROBLEMS 


What about the future of advertising? Joun 
BENSON. Adverlising & Selling 28, No. 7 
(Jan. 28, 1937) pp. 32-68. 

Criticisms leveled against advertising are 
cited and examined, with the conclusion that 
the remedy lies in “defining what is sound and 
what is unsound in the objections offered, .. . 
a fearless inquiry on our part into the abuses 
which exist, followed by active steps to lessen 
or eliminate them.” Tentative plans are out- 
lined for a scientific study of the effect of adver- 
tising media, censorship of copy, an actual 
inventory of current advertising, and the 
establishment of ‘‘a working contact between 
advertising and the consumer,” a means 
through which consumers might “lodge com- 
plaints against abusive advertising and adver- 
tisers learn what the public thinks about their 
copy.” These are conceded to be Herculean 
tasks but the outlook is considered propitious. 


The codperatives—an experiment in civiliza- 
tion, J. B. Matrnews. Allantic Mihly. 
158, No. 6 (Dec. 1936) pp. 705-715. 
“Throughout the codperative world, con- 

sumer codperatives have stocked inferior mer- 
chandise and medicinal quackeries partly be- 
cause these things are ‘profitable’ in terms of 
the things which codperative managers value. 
... Wise consumers, keeping in mind the 
exacting test of price per unit of service value or 
performance, will be in no hurry to embrace an 
illusion of economic democracy which may 
entail the surrender of some of their most 
important interests. On the record to date, 
private competitive enterprise with all its 
faults appears to be the best available servant 
of consumers’ interests.” 


Who will accept responsibility for quality in the 
future? I. J. Farrcuip. Bull. Natl. Retail 
Dry Goods Assocn. 19, No. 1 (Jan. 1937) pp. 
9-10, 46-47. 

The author holds that consumers must 
depend on merchants for facts about quality 
and serviceability and that merchants must 
accept this responsibility wholeheartedly and 
meet the growing consumer pressure for in- 


formative labels, serviceability facts, grade 
markings, and other assurances of quality. 
Successful merchants of the future will have to 
give necessary information voluntarily and 
assume responsibility for the quality of all 
goods. This could best be accomplished by 
industry-wide associations to classify, grade, 
and establish standards for their products and 
to ensure conformance with them by voluntary 
and legally binding statements in advertising, 
invoices, certificates, labels, or grade marks. 


Fiber identification, CONSTANCE TALBoT. Bull. 
Natl. Retail Dry Goods Assocn. 19, No. 1 
(Jan. 1937) pp. 30-31. 

Tags are reproduced that are now in use to 
identify the fiber content of fabrics in ready-to- 
wear garments and various opinions on their 
usefulness are quoted. Most of the tags now 
used are prepared by producers or processors 
such as garment manufacturers, fabric con- 
verters, mills, yarn producers, soap manufac- 
turers, shrinkage control processors, finishers. 
Many of the tags give information on fiber 
content, but far greater emphasis is placed on 
care of the garment and how it should be 
washed, ironed, and cleaned. 


Fieldcrest certified quality plan. Bus. Week, 

No. 380 (Dec. 12, 1936) p. 18. 

Describes the new quality labels which the 
manufacturing division of Marshall Field and 
Company (Chicago) will soon place on 17 major 
lines that account for about 30 per cent of the 
average retail store’s volume. The labels will 
provide specific information in terms of estab- 
lished standards about serviceability of goods. 
The purpose of the plan is “to establish more 
profitable sales for you...by giving your 
customers what they are demanding today... 
more facts about the merchandise they buy.” 


Definitions and standards for food products for 
use in enforcing the Food and Drugs Act. 
Food and Drug Administration, U. S. Dept. 
of Agr., S.R.A., F.D. No. 2, fifth revision 
(Nov. 1936) 20 pp. 

Includes the definitions and standards 
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adopted on October 28, 1936, and all others in 
force. These standards of identity, adopted 
as a guide for officials of the Department of 
Agriculture in enforcing the Food and Drugs 
Act, are not to be confused with standards of 
quality or grade. They are not legal standards, 
since the Act does not authorize establishment 
of legal standards for food. 


Consumers. Adult education. Correspond- 
ence Division, W.P.A. Educational Program, 
Idaho State Dept. of Educ., C.C.C., Boise, 
Idaho. 

Twelve simple lesson outlines designed to 
stimulate the average person to improve his 
buying habits and increase his buying power 
by looking realistically at modern merchandis- 
ing practices. The subjects covered include 
advertising, installment buying, automobiles, 
tires, gas and oil, budgeting, investment, health, 
cosmetics, drugs, housing, and the legal rights 
of consumers. Each lesson is supplemented 
with a short bibliography, glossary, and ques- 
tion sheet. Vigorous in style, not too aca- 
demic, it is certain to interest lay groups. 


Rug labels show quality; meet consumer de- 
mand. Ind. Stand. 8, No. 1 (Jan. 1937) 
pp. 21-22. 

Describes the new policy of M. J. Whittall 
Associates which gives detailed specifications 
on the labels of each of the four grades of its 
Wilton rugs, with explanatory paragraphs 
interpreting the information in terms of value 
to the user. 


Standard tests compare quality of dress 
fabrics, HERBERT A. EnrMAN. Ind. Stand. 
8, No. 1 (Jan. 1937) pp. 28-29. 

Report of the development and adoption of 
the new Commercial Standard CS59-36 which 
establishes a basis for testing and reporting 
woven dress fabrics. The standard applies to 
breaking strength, color fastness and crocking, 
cleaning, dry pressing, laundering and light, 
shrinkage and resistance to yarn slippage of 
woven dress fabrics comprised of cotton, linen, 
wool, silk, rayon and other synthetic fibers, and 
mixtures of them. The standard represents 
the first step towards the rating of dress 
fabrics on the basis of serviceability and illus- 
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trates the manner by which a laboratory may 
certify to its clients compliance with the test 
methods. 


The mahogany book (second edition), GEORGE 
N. Lams. Mahogany Association, Chicago 
(1936) 80 pp. 

Frankly designed to promote the use of 
mahogany, this bulletin contains much useful 
information covering the source, characteris- 
tics, classification, and identification of mahog- 
any wood and its advantages; period styles in 
furniture; use of veneers and plywood; finishes; 
and the care of mahogany furniture. Beauti- 
ful plates illustrate some 30 typical figures and 
patterns to be found in mahogany. 


Automobiles—model 1937, Dewey H. PALMER. 
New Republic 89, No. 1152 (Dec. 30, 1936) 
pp. 261-263. 

A critical review and evaluation, from the 
consumer standpoint, of popular makes of auto- 
mobiles. 


Democracy’s third estate: the consumer, 
Rosert S. Lynp. Pol. Science Quart. 51, 
No. 4 (Dec. 1936) pp. 481-515. 

A series of current beliefs and assumptions 
touching the consumer, how he behaves, his 
réle, and his relations to our business and gov- 
ernmental institutions, are critically examined 
to show the hopelessness of his situation. 
“The recognition of the réle of the consumer 
as a co-partner with business and labor in our 
economy appears to wait a clearer definition 
of the concept of ‘the public interest’.”” Some 
federal agency to sponsor the problem of the 
effective spending of our national income is 
the minimum which consumer proponents 
desire, though what it could achieve in a cul- 
ture committed to other ends is held to be 
highly problematical. 


“A physician recommends,” F. J. CULLEN. 
Printers’ Ink 177, No. 14 (Dec. 31, 1936) pp. 
73-76. 

The author reviews the efforts of the Pro- 
prietary Association to reduce misleading ad- 
vertising of packaged medicine and the efforts 
of advertising media to restore confidence in 
advertising. He points out that “the public 


has not yet learned to differentiate between 
products which rightfully belong to the pro- 
prietary industry and those which are worth- 
less per se. Much of this confusion .. . is due 
to attempts of selfish and radical groups to 
undermine confidence in all proprietary prod- 
ucts.... Not enough has been done by the 
manufacturers themselves to establish a cleav- 
age between good and bad products.... 
When advertising house cleaning has been 
completed and when every recalcitrant member 
of the industry has finally agreed to modernize 
his copy...public confidence may be re- 
stored.” 


“On telling the truth,” Georce B. Horcuxiss. 
Printers’ Ink 178, No. 1 (Jan. 7, 1937) pp. 
6-8, 96-101. 

“It is quite unscientific to assume that un- 
truthful advertising is wholly due to the profit 
motive and represents deliberate attempts to 
deceive. ... Actually advertising is a form of 
education closely akin to journalism and litera- 
ture, and its errors come largely from the same 
causes as theirs... (1) carelessness; (2) bias; 
(3) the desire to be interesting; (4) limitation 
of space and time; and (5) lack of mastery of 
the technique of communication....To tell 
the truth interestingly is a hard job, but there 
is no substitute.” 


Quackery, folk-remedies and education, Dor- 
oTHY RABLEN. School & Society 44, No. 
1147 (Dec. 19, 1936) p. 822. 

Discusses the evidences of public gullibility 
with regard to matters medical as disclosed 
by one teacher’s inquiry into home “cures” 
prevalent for such ailments as colds, warts, 
headache, fever, etc., “the preconceptions that 
make possible the almost incrediblechicanery 
of big-business quackery.” Such folklore is 
held to provide “fertile ground for the implan- 
tation of medical advertising-lore that takes 
whatever form profits dictate . . . . A universally 
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available press and radio... [are] doing their 
share to propagate a particularly vicious kind 
of ignorant action. . . . Are there some elements 
in education that will dare to meet the chal- 


lenge?” 


Dictionary of leather terminology. Prepared 
by Joint Committee of Tanners and Leather 
Goods Industries, Tanners’ Council of 
America, 100 Gold Street, New York City. 
This pamphlet, “dedicated to the public in 

the interest of truth in merchandising,” is a 

useful reference dictionary divided into three 

sections: raw materials used, kinds of leather 
produced therefrom, and terms in general use. 


List of inspected household electrical appli- 
ances. Underwriters’ Laboratories, Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters, Chicago, 
List HEA 736, (1936) 103 pp. 

Lists devices that comply with standards 
set by the Underwriters’ Laboratories, with an 
explanation of the Underwriters’ Laboratories 
label service. 


Bills and laws affecting consumers. Selected 
from the work of the 74th Congress. Con- 
sumers’ Project, U. S. Dept. of Labor (1936) 
74 pp. 

Summaries of the provisions of the bills in- 
troduced and the actions takenon them. Sub- 
jects covered are quality, quantity, and mode of 
sale of consumer goods; slum clearance and 
low-rent housing; co-operatives; unfair trade 
practices; public utilities; and regulation of 
industry. 


The home medicine cabinet, RAcHEL LYNN 
PaLMER. Consumers’ Project, U. S. Dept. 
of Labor (1936) 21 pp. 

This bulletin lists effective and safe remedies 
which should be included in the home medicine 
cabinet to meet ordinary emergencies and dis- 
cusses their selection, use, and care. 

H. R. H. 
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Basal metabolism of girls, F. B. Tarsor. 
Am. J. Diseases Children 52, No. 1 (July 
1936) pp. 1-15. 

The author discusses the physiological fac- 
tors which influence heat production and 
points out that the lack of understanding of 
these factors may explain some of the errors of 
clinicians in the past. He accepts the theory, 
agreeing with physiological and clinical fact, 
that heat production is primarily dependent 
upon the amount of active protoplasmic tissue 
in the body. After comparing the various 
standards, the author concludes that the weight 
standard gives the most accurate clinical pic- 
ture because the results obtained by it confirm 
clinical experience, the standard is statistically 
as accurate as other standards for older girls, 
and it is more accurate for young children and 
for pathological conditions and more consistent 
with the findings in cretinism and hyperthy- 
roidism. The standard procedure should be 
based on two basal periods with values check- 
ing to within 4 per cent; the kymographic 
curve should show a regular swing of the 
recorder and a gradual upward incline; and the 
pulse rate should be low. A statistical study 
of the collected data on 2,200 children showed 
that the level of heat production differs in 
different parts of the country and, therefore, 
the standard should be corrected for each 
community. The increase in weight does not 
correspond so closely with the increase in 
metabolism as does the increase in height. 
The menstrual cycle causes a variation shown 
by a premenstrual rise and a maximum fall of 
5 per cent during menstruation. The amount 
of protein ingested may be an important factor 
in affecting the basal metabolism level. Clini- 
cians are urged to obtain actual basal data, to 
know what a standard means and how it is 
constructed, and when they interpret findings 
to remember that there are normal physio- 
logical reactions which can affect metabolism. 


The B-vitamins in human urine, M. H. Roscoe. 
Biochem. J. 30, No. 6 (June 1936) pp. 1053- 
1063. 

During a period of 12 days on an ordinary 
hospital diet with and without the addition 


of a known amount of vitamin B complex, the 
amounts of vitamins B, and Be in the urine of 
three normal subjects and one case of “alco- 
holic” polyneuritis were estimated by methods 
similar to that of Harris et al. for vitamin C. 
The total urine for each subject during each 
period was concentrated to 1 liter and fed to 
rats deprived of vitamin B, or Be, respectively. 
The vitamin B, activity was estimated in the 
experimental animals by a curative method 
and the vitamin B, activity by a growth 
method. No vitamin B, could be found in 
the urines of subjects receiving the ordinary 
hospital diet. When 720 international units 
of vitamin B, daily were added to the diet, 
from 167 to 333 international units of the 
vitamin were excreted in the urine and the 
remainder of the additional intake was assumed 
to have been retained. When the subjects 
were receiving the hospital diet, small quanti- 
ties of vitamin By were present in the urines. 
The addition of supplementary vitamin By 
caused increased excretion and apparently 
increased retention. In the case of the alco- 
holic polyneuritic, the initial amount of the 
vitamins excreted was comparable with that of 
the normal subjects. When additional vita- 
mins were given, the vitamin B, retention 
appeared to be slightly less and the vitamin By 
retention slightly greater than those observed 
in the normal subjects. 


A research in adolescence. I. Pubescence and 
physical growth, H. S. Drocx. Child 
Development 7, No. 3 (Sept. 1936) pp. 177- 
195. 

The results of research on 200 adolescent 
boys indicate that the physical strength in- 
creases rapidly throughout the adolescent 
years, the most rapid development taking place 
during the year which follows the attainment 
of postpubescence. The motor ability in- 
creases less rapidly during this period. An 
improvement in motor co-ordination was shown 
during the period of most rapid increase in 
height and weight. The cases studied did not 
exhibit any loss of motor control, with subse- 
quent awkwardness, when growth and height 
were increasing particularly rapidly. 
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A survey of milk consumption in 59 cities in 
the United States. Consumers’ Counsel 
Series, Publ. 2, A. A. A., U. S. Dept. Agr., 
1936, 37 pp. 

A survey was made of the purchases of 
whole and evaporated milk by 28,966 repre- 
sentative families in 59 cities during a single 
week of April or May 1934. Questionnaires 
were distributed to 250 selected children in 
schools located in slum, industrial, and middle- 
class or well-to-do sections of each city. The 
data obtained included the amount of the 
family income, money spent for food, number 
of people in the family and their ages, and the 
respective quantities of whole milk, evaporated 
milk, butter, and cream purchased or otherwise 
acquired. Milk consumed outside the home 
and buttermilk, skim and dried milks, ice 
cream, and cheese purchases were not included. 
Data on butter and cream were not analyzed. 
The average consumption of whole and evapo- 
rated milk amounted to 2.44 quarts per person 
per week, which is 18.7 per cent below the 
3-quart and 50.1 per cent below the 5-quart 
levels computed by the Bureau of Home 
Economics of the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture for milk and its equivalents in standards 
for restricted emergency diets and adequate 
diets at minimum cost, respectively. A 
comparison of the reported averages for various 
sections showed that the highest per capita 
consumption of whole and evaporated milks 
per week was reported in the Pacific Division 
(2.75 quarts), followed in order by the West 
North-Central (2.71), Mountain (2.67), New 
England (2.66), East North-Central (2.38), 
West South-Central (2.33), Middle Atlantic 
(2.27), East South-Central (2.04), and South 
Atlantic (1.93). A definite relationship be- 
tween milk consumption and income was 
observed for practically all the cities, the 
families which consumed relatively low amounts 
of milk being those with small incomes and 
low expenditures for food, larger number of 
persons, and children. ‘The consistent repeti- 
tion of the relationship suggests that the 
apparent correlation between size of family 
and per capita milk consumption is not to be 
accounted for by race, nationality, or climate.” 


The effect of coffee and decaffeinated coffee 
on oxygen consumption, pulse rate, and 
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blood pressure, K. Horst, R. J. Writson, 
and R. G. Smirn. J. Pharmacol. & Expil. 
Ther 58, No. 3 (Nov. 1936) pp. 294-304. 
Caffeine was omitted from the diet of 14 
adult subjects for at least two weeks prior to 
the experiment and during the experimental 
period. The basal oxygen consumption was 
determined just before and 4 and 1} hours 
following the drinking of coffee and decaf- 
feinated coffee. Usually the two beverages 
were used on alternate weekly experimental 
periods on the same subject. The approximate 
caffeine content of the coffee was 1.15 per cent 
and of the decaffeinated coffee 0.012 per cent. 
The beverages were prepared by the dripolator 
method, 75 to 78 per cent of the caffeine being 
extracted in the process. The results show 
a definite increase in oxygen consumption fol- 
lowing the drinking of coffee and little, if any, 
change following the drinking of decaffeinated 
coffee. In the majority of cases, the pulse 
rate was decreased and there was a slight rise 
in systolic and diastolic blood pressure follow- 
ing coffee administration, with negligible and 
inconstant changes after decaffeinated coffee. 


Errors in the average English dietary exposed 
by pregnancy, G. W. THEoBatp. J. Stale 
Med. 44, No. 10 (Oct. 1936) pp. 587-597. 
The author advances the hypothesis that all 

the toxemias of pregnancy are caused by de- 

ficiencies in the diet and suggests that this may 
provide a key with which many of the problems 
concerning nutrition can be unlocked. It may 
be deduced from the evidence available that 
when the incidence of the toxemias of preg- 
nancy is high, the incidence of all diseases 
affecting the intestinal tract is high. Animal 
feeding experiments have contributed very 
little to our knowledge of disease, and it is 
evident that such knowledge must come from 
experiments on man. If the above hypothesis 
is true, it will be possible to record and modify 

dietetic experiments conducted by nature on a 

vast scale and much light will be shed on ill 

health and early stages of disease as they affect 

the nonpregnant population. It is obvious 
that animal experiments are of no value in 
problems of headaches and insomnia, and it is 
equally evident that these symptoms occurring 
during pregnancy may be cured by calcium 
therapy. Contracted pelvis is clearly the 
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result of inadequate nutrition. Defective 
teeth, diseases of the thyroid gland and the 
intestinal tract, diseases associated with food 
allergy, the deficiency diseases, the toxemias 
of pregnancy and similar manifestations oc- 
curring in the nonpregnant state, rheumatism, 
arthritis, typhoid fever, dysentery, and cholera 
are, it is suggested, some of the diseased 
conditions attributed in part or in whole to the 
food ingested. The ideal experiment would be 
to feed a section of the population adequately 
for a period of years. The main errors in the 
English diet have been shown to be deficiencies 
in the intake of vitamins A, B, and D and of 
iron and iodine. The most satisfactory way of 
correcting these errors would be to provide 
vitamins A and D in the form of cod-liver oil, 
the B complex in Bemax, an iron preparation, 
and iodized salt. The dissemination of infor- 
mation to re-educate the people concerning 
their dietetic habits should be started in the 
schools and the antenatal clinics. 


Vitamin B, in human diets, A. Z. BAKER and 
M. D. Wricur. Proc. Roy. Soc. Med. 
[London] 29, No. 9 (July 1936) pp. 1145- 
1154. 

An evaluation was made of the vitamin B, 
content of some well-chosen adequate diets in 
common use, selected special diets, and sample 
diets associated with beriberi. The results 
of the survey showed that the vitamin B, 
values of the very low, moderately low, and 
borderline diets were 71, 90, and 264 interna- 
tional units, respectively. The British Medical 
Association diets for adults contained 212 and 
440 units and over, for children of from 3 to 6 
years of age 298 units, and from 6 to 8 years of 
age 264 units of vitamin B,. Sample high- 
vitamin diets contained between 693 and 1,012 
units of vitamin B;. Cases of beriberi were 
discovered in adults on diets containing 400 
units or more, and therefore the 200-unit level 
cannot be considered sufficient for adequate 
protection in all cases. From 200 to 300 
international units may be taken as the pro- 
tective level for an adult, depending on the 
body weight and the food consumption. Dur- 
ing pregnancy and in digestive disorders the 
vitamin B, intake is particularly important. 
Children’s diets should be relatively higher 
in vitamin B, than those of adults. 
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Influence of acetylsalicylic acid (aspirin) on 
urinary excretion of ascorbic acid, A. L. 
Dantets and G. J. Everson. Proc. Soc. 
Exptl. Biol. & Med. 35, No. 1 (Oct. 1936) 
pp. 20-24. 

The daily ascorbic acid intake and excretion 
were determined in three children aged from 
4 to 6 years who were given weighed diets 
supplemented by orange juice. Every third 
day each child was given 2.5 grains of aspirin. 
The findings would seem to indicate that 
acetylsalicylic acid (aspirin) increases the 
urinary excretion of vitamin C as the result of 
either a specific effect on vitamin C metabolism 
or an increased kidney permeability. 


Effect of vitamin C administration on vitamin 
C of milk and urine of lactating mothers, 
F. T. Cuu and C. Sunc. Proc. Soc. Expil. 
Biol. & Med. 35, No. 1 (Oct. 1936) pp. 171- 
172. 

This report is based on the results of simul- 
taneous determinations of vitamin C in the 
milk and urine of two lactating mothers for 
from 26 to 27 consecutive days, respectively. 
Their diet was representative of low-class 
Chinese family dietaries and was adequate in 
calorie intake but very low in vitamin C. 
In addition, one received 1,000 cc. of canned 
orange juice for 12 days and the other 2,600 mg. 
of ascorbic acid crystals for 8 days, beginning 
on the fifth day of the study. The storage of 
vitamin C in the tissues of these mothers was 
very low at the beginning of the experiment, 
no increase in urinary excretion resulting until 
the large dose of vitamin C had been given 
for 6 days in the first case and for 3 days in the 
second case. When the maximum excretion, 
amounting to approximately 60 per cent of the 
intake, was reached, the daily urinary output 
of vitamin C remained fairly constant until 
the vitamin supplements were discontinued, 
following which the excretion dropped abruptly. 
Following the increase or decrease of vitamin C 
in the diet, the vitamin C content of the milk 
fluctuated slowly and steadily. After the milk 
had reached a “saturation” level of approxi- 
mately 0.08 mg. per cubic centimeter, the 
concentration of vitamin C remained quite 
high for about 10 days, even after the large 
doses of vitamin C had been discontinued. 

M. D. 
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PUBLIC HEALTH AND SOCIAL WORK 


Dental health. Commonhealth 23, No. 3 

(July-Aug.-Sept. 1936) pp. 175-215. 

This issue, devoted almost entirely to the 
subject of dental health, includes detailed 
presentations of ideal dental health programs 
for state and individual communities and also 
several articles on the importance of nutrition 


in relation to dental health.—H. S. 


A family budget guide. Special Committee, 
Council of Social Agencies, Indianapolis 
(May 1936) 31 pp. 

Designed to serve as a guide for the estimat- 
ing of family budgets in the low-income group, 
this pamphlet outlines weekly food allowances 
for the individual members of the family, sug- 
gests low-cost menus for one week, and includes 
a few low-cost recipes and annual clothing 
budgets. The usual items of a family budget 
are discussed in general terms, the specific cost 
figures quoted being based in most instances on 
actual surveys of dependent families.—H. S. 


Manual of policies relating to eligibility for 
relief. Emergency Relief Bureau, New 
York City, 1936. 

This manual has been prepared as a guide 
for the staff members of this specific organiza- 
tion. The sections on “Budgeting of Income,” 
“Special Allowances,” and “Relief Schedules” 
not only explain policies in detail but give 
actual allowances and special conditions gov- 
erning the same.—H. S. 


An evaluation of a parent education program, 
Mary E. N. Forp. Family 17, No. 7 
(Nov. 1936) pp. 230-236. 

As a result of a parent education program 
offered to clients, the Mother’s Aid of St. Paul 
feels that parents need and want education. 
The work consisted of group discussions and 
lectures by a child welfare worker and special- 
ists who included doctor, dentist, nutritionist, 
and economist. According to the mothers’ 
own reports, the course (1) gave them scientific 
information concerning child development and 
family relationship problems, (2) modified their 
methods of dealing with children, and (3) 


provided an opportunity to exchange points of 
view on their common problems.—L. K. A. 


Psychological implications of home economics 
in case work, ELISE DE LA FONTAINE. 
Family 17, No. 8 (Dec. 1936) pp. 261-267. 
The author, a case worker, discusses a very 

experimental and limited use of home eco- 

nomics in the joint handling of cases by case 
workers and a home economist trained in case 
work. Rarely does the case worker find fam- 
ilies in which home economics problems are 
not complicated by emotional reactions. Both 
case worker and home economist must, there- 
fore, appreciate the psychological involvements 
and be aware of attitudes in relation to every- 
day living. Only then can home economics 
information be geared to psychological reac- 
tions and thus enable the client to use effec- 
tively the resources and knowledge at his dis- 


posal.—L. K. A. 


Home economics as a supplemental service, 
VocrtteE M. Pratt. Family 17, No. 8 
(Dec. 1936) pp. 267-271. 

The author, a home economist in a private 
social agency, discusses new developments in 
her job. Shall she be content to work out 
adequate low-cost budgets or shall she make 
herself a real part of professional case-work 
practice in her agency? Miss Pratt chooses 
the latter and points out particular services: 
(1) helping the case worker in the practical 
details of financial planning with families, 
being constantly aware that different families 
attach a different significance to their needs; 
(2) interpreting to staff the use of standard 
allowances and adjustments when exceptions 
are to be made; (3) pointing out the significance 
of knowing how the client lives; (4) helping the 
case worker see opportunities to ease the client’s 
anxiety and to feel with the client, not like 
him.—L. K. A. 


The physician’s place in the health program, 
W. W. Baver. J. Am. Med. Assocn. 107 
(Aug. 15, 1936) pp. 485-488. 

In a community health program, the place 
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of the physician must be a central one, since 
in the last analysis public health relies on 
medical science. It is true that other sciences 
also make their contribution, but they need 
correlation furnished by the field of medicine. 
A good public health program must be idealistic 
yet practical and conservative; it must em- 
phasize preventive work; it must be furthered 
by research for progress; and the physician 
must always keep the public confidence. The 
challenge to the practicing physician of today 
is to take that central place in the public 
health program in his community which belongs 
to him by right of tradition, training, qualifica- 
tions, and public interest and necessity.—L. A. 


How are special diets possible? BLANcHeE F. 
Dimonp. Med. Woman’s J. 43, No. 8 
(Aug. 1936) pp. 206-209. 

A nutrition supervisor working with 140 
nurses and 9 nutritionists in a family health 
agency discusses some of the problems which 
special diets may cause in a family situation. 
Doctors’ directions are often not understood; 
writing out directions or underlining printed 
forms impresses and helps patients. The 
author feels that suggestions of all kinds are 
usually most effective when coming from the 
doctor and suggests that patient write out 
questions to ask the doctor. Terms such as 
“serving” want clarifying for patient by dem- 
onstration. The emotional color back of non- 
co-operation needs recognition and careful 
handling. The co-operation of the head of the 
house is often a deciding factor. Insufficient 
income is set out as the most vexing and 
frequent problem. Several brief case histories 
are given to show how a trained nutrition 
worker may assist the busy physician in teach- 
ing patients to follow special diets.—P. M. 


Graphic representation of relative food values, 
LILLIAN ANDERSON. Med. Woman’s J. 43, 
No. 11 (Nov. 1936) pp. 296-299. 

With line charts to illustrate the compara- 
tive mineral content of light and dark cereals, 
of macaroni and potatoes, and of meat and 
milk, the author briefly and clearly shows which 
foods are “packed full of protection” for the 
health of child and adult. Plea is made for 
people on low income and patients convalescent 
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from illness to choose liberally from the pro- 
tective foods.—P. M. 


Conflicts in personality development, HAROLD 
H. AnpeRSON. Ment. Hyg. 20, No. 4 (Oct. 
1936) pp. 605, 613. 

“Personality is generally regarded as a mode 
of responding to one’s environment,” the mode 
varying with the particular situation. The 
child is pictured as “a being in process.” He 
is ever changing within himself and being 
changed by the people, the things, and the 
conditions of his environment. “Only when 
we are trained so that we can understand the 
stress and strain of the myriad of factors as 
they push and pull at the young, changing, 
learning child” will we think of him “not as a 
problem or maladjusted child, but as an un- 
happy, confused, bewildered, or baffled child” 
and be able to extend to him wise and helpful 
guidance.—B. B. E. 


Suggestions concerning food for normal nutri- 
tion for the use of nurses. Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company, New York, 1936, 
28 pp. 

This syllabus, prepared to supplement the 
instruction given to Metropolitan staff nurses 
on the subject of normal nutrition, discusses: 
“(1) body needs interpreted in terms of food; 
(2) contributions made by various foods; (3) 
food requirements during pregnancy and lacta- 
tion; (4) food requirements for infants and 
children; (5) adjustments in food requirements 
for low and high calories; (6) adjustments of 
family food supply to income; (7) adjustment 
of family food supply to various nationalities, 
religions, and geographic areas.” —H. S. 


Sunshine by proxy, WILLIAM T. ANDERSON, JR. 
Parents’ Mag. 11, No. 12 (Dec. 1936) pp. 
18, 86-87. 

The comparative lack of vitamin D in 
natural food sources is pointed out, and proof 
of the bad effects of the lack of this vitamin 
is briefly indicated. The fact that a study 
involving 26,000 children in Chicago showed a 
decrease in clinical rickets in the decade from 
1926 to 1935 is attributed to the growing use 
of ultraviolet sun lamps, irradiated vitamin D 
milk and other vitamin D preparations, and 
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the growing “style for children to play out of 
doors with less clothing.” Increased resistance 
to tuberculosis, whooping cough, pneumonia, 
and the maintenance of general good health 
seem to go hand in hand with an adequate 
supply of vitamin D. Consumption of vitamin 
D milk in the United States is said to exceed a 
million quarts daily, and the author considers 
it “not unlikely that the day will come when 
all milk will be given this vitamin D factor.”— 
B. B. 


When bedtime means a battle, Harrret Dur- 
ston. Parents’ Mag. 12, No. 1 (Jan. 1937) 
pp. 21, 58. 

Reasons why children fight bedtime are 
given which would be of use to the social 
worker who is trying to help mothers establish 
early and happy bedtime habits for their 
babies.—B. B. 


If a child has heart trouble, Lours FAUGERES 
Bisnop, Jr. Parents’ Mag. 12, No. 2 (Feb. 
1937) pp. 28, 50. 

This author places the blame for most heart 
conditions on rheumatic fever, discusses its 
incidence, symptoms, and relation to focal 
infections, and emphasizes the importance of 
thorough physical examinations after every 
serious illness, the value of exercise for car- 
diacs, and the influence of correct mental 
outlook.—B. B. 


Why pay the fiddler? Corrine Rem Frazier. 
Parents’ Mag. 12, No. 2 (Feb. 1937) pp. 
20, 71-74. 

Data are given which prove that “the use 
of public funds on anything less tangible than 
concrete and mortar” may bring returns to the 
taxpayer. Attention is called to the down- 
ward trend in delinquency since W.P.A. 
recreation projects have been in operation. 
W.P.A. projects are credited with one of the 
greatest drops in truancy noted in New York 
City for years. The “conservation of human 
resources in skills preserved and morale main- 
tained” and the “conservation of our cultural 
force” allow the author to conclude, “So play, 
fiddler, play.”—B. B. 
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Year-round value from camp, JAmes L. 
Hymes, Jr. Parents’ Mag. 12, No. 2 (Feb. 
1937) pp. 23, 67-69. 

This article gives concrete suggestions which 
should lead to constructive ideas for co- 
operation with neighborhood facilities for the 
benefit of the child and his family. It raises 
the question whether the responsibility of the 
social worker ends when she has succeeded in 
sending a child off to summer camp or whether 
the adults of the family may not need more 
help than the child to carry over the interests, 
skills, and habits initiated in camp.—B. B. 


Building future citizens, Epwarp Lawson. 
Parents’ Mag. 11, No. 12 (Dec. 1936) pp. 
24, 56-61. 

This vivid description of “how the federal 
government is aiding the children of the 
unemployed and underprivileged” includes the 
hot school lunch, medical care, recreation, 
nursery schools, and health supervision. Re- 
sults and experiences cited indicate that the 
social and economic advantages of this work 
are incalculable.—B. B. 


A budget booklet: The North Star for family 
financial management. Visiting House- 
keeper Association and Michigan Association 
of Personal Finance Companies, Detroit, 
1936, 9 pp. 

An attractive booklet presenting general 
suggestions on the advantages of a family 
budget plan and including a sample account 
sheet for recording family expenditures.—H. S. 


Nutrition—what has it todo with me? MARIE 
HARRINGTON. The Womans Press, New 
York City, 1936, 45 pp. 

This pamphlet was prepared under the 
auspices of the National Board of the Y. W. 
C. A. “to stimulate discussion of this problem 
in practical terms of their [young women’s] 
experience and to supply the necessary data 
in brief concise form.” A special chapter on 
“To Diet or Not to Diet?” contains timely 
suggestions on wise budgeting. Several sug- 
gested nutrition projects for organized groups 
of young women are described.-—H. S. 
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TEXTILES AND CLOTHING 


Contributed by the staff of the Division of Textiles and Clothing, Bureau of Home Economics, 
United States Department of Agriculture 


Felt advances with chemical developments. 
Am. Dyestuff Reptr. 30, No. 24 (Nov. 30, 
1936) pp. 650-651. 

During the past year the felt industry has 
definitely progressed. Many developments 
have been made in improving the fastness of 
dyed felts for athletic goods. The application 
of the more permanent mothproofing com- 
pounds has safeguarded the use of this textile 
material for pianos, organs, and furniture. 
Through advances made in combating the 
growth of mold, felt has found an outlet in the 
refrigeration industry, where it is required to 
withstand abnormal conditions of humidity. 
It has been given additional strength by the 
addition of rubber latex. By the incorpora- 
tion of deodorants in finishing baths, felt 
manufacturers have attempted to aid mer- 
chandisers of millinery products.—R. E. E. 


Spun rayon, H. W. Rose. Am. Silk & Rayon 
J.55, No. 12 (Dec. 1936) pp. 21-23, 43-44. 
Spun rayon is yarn spun from staple lengths 

of rayon fiber rather than from yarn in 

which the fibers are continuous. More cut 
rayon staple is made from viscose than from 
acetate since the former takes the same dyes 
as cotton with which it is often used. Acetate 
staple is employed mainly for cross-dyeing 
efiects. Rayon staple gives a softer, more 
absorptive yarn than cotton. Due to its prop- 
erty of crimp and longitudinal serrations, it 
blends well with natural fibers producing strong 
yarns.—M. M. P. K. 


Comparison of the dyeing properties of Aus- 
tralian grown cotton and native American 
cotton. The elimination of a difference by a 
compensating treatment, H. A. THomas. 
J. Society Dyers & Colourists 52, No. 11 
(Sept. 1936) pp. 325-335. 

Manufacturers in Australia are compelled to 
employ in their fabrics not less than a fixed 
proportion of Australian-grown cotton, and 
when this Australian cotton is combined with 
the imported American variety, dyeing difficul- 
ties with regard to levelness of shade have been 


encountered. In a comprehensive investiga- 
tion, American cotton fibers were found to be 
thicker, to possess thicker walls, and to con- 
tain less pectic and lignocellulose material than 
Australian fibers. A swelling treatment with 
caustic soda followed by a treatment with so- 
dium hypochlorite prior to dyeing was found to 
confer on the Australian and American cot- 
tons the property of dyeing to approximately 
equal depths of shade with direct, sulfur, vat, 
and azoic dyes. This compensating treatment 
results in swelling the majority of fibers of 
both species of cotton to the same wall thick- 
ness, size, shape of cross section, and superficial 
area and in removing the vegetable matter.— 
R. E. E. 


The heat retaining properties of clothing com- 
puted on a physiological basis. Part II, 
T. C. Ancus. J. Textile Inst. 27, No. 11 
(Nov. 1936) pp. T273-284. 

This article, a continuation of a previous 
one, further describes the method and appa- 
ratus used in measuring the heat-retaining 
properties of clothing materials. For the test, 
strip samples of one or more materials were 
stretched by weighted cords round a warm 
test tank. The temperature of the tank was 
kept 50°F. higher than the surrounding air, 
which is the same temperature difference as 
that between the blood stream of a man and 
the air on a cold day. 1\_easurements of the 
relative heat retention of fabrics were obtained 
when held loosely and then tightly to the test 
tank and in still and in moving air (a wind of 
5 miles per hour). Such fabrics as heavy coat- 
ings, jacket and shirt materials, silks, and dress 
goods have been tested. These materials were 
measured singly or in combination with other 
fabrics. 

In commenting on the results, the author 
states that perhaps the most striking feature is 
that a given covering will afford a greater meas- 
ure of protection to a warm naked body in a 
wind than it does in stillair. It was also found 
that this greater protection against wind was 
generally shown more markedly by the “tight” 
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parts of the clothing than by the “loose”’ parts; 
for although in still air the loose parts had often 
from 10 to 40 per cent higher insulation than 
the tight parts, the rise in percentage insula- 
tion in wind was generally greater in the tight 
parts. The effects of underclothing on the 
relative heat retention is shown as the lined 
heavy coating’s value rises from 46.9 per cent 
to 58.5 per cent (loose) when worn over clothes 
in still air. Without lining, the coating’s 
value in still air is 42.0 per cent (loose) and 
22.0 per cent (tight). In order to compare the 
heat-retaining properties of men’s and women’s 
clothing, four fabrics typical of men’s clothing 
—tweed cloth, lining, poplin shirting, and thin 
cotton knit material—were combined and 
tested, as were also 3 fabrics correspondingto 
the usual wear of a woman—thin wool dress 
fabric and one thin and one thicker layer of 
artificial silk. It was found that the woman’s 
clothing was nearly as warm as the man’s in 
still air, but in moving air the man’s clothing 
showed to considerable advantage. The in- 
creasing insulation afforded by the successive 
addition of similar layers of flannel was also 
measured. The addition of even a sixth and a 
seventh layer still showed equal steady incre- 
ments of insulation.—M. S. F. 


National Better Business Bureau declares for 
acetate rayon. Rayon Textile Mthly. 17, 
No. 10 (Oct. 1936) pp. 26-27. 

The name rayon was selected in 1923 as the 
generic term for the man-made fiber produced 
from a vegetable cellulose base, whether by the 
cellulose acetate or any other process. The 
National Better Business Bureau believes the 
best interests of both trade and consumer will 
be served by recognizing the widespread ac- 
ceptance of the word rayon in its generic sense 
and by using it in place of the multiplicity of 
process and trade names now indiscriminately 
applied to this man-made fiber and the fabrics 
made from it. The Bureau recommends to all 
manufacturers of rayon yarns and to all manu- 
facturers and distributors of fabrics and gar- 
ments made of rayon yarns that, in addition to 
any firm or trade name, the term “acetate 
rayon” be used to describe the fiber content of 
rayon yarns made by the acetate process. 
[Fairly extensive quotations from the original 
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Better Business Bureau release appeared in J. 
Home Econ. 29, 1937, p. 38].—G. W. 


The textile industry interprets research, Ep- 
WARD R. Rayon Textile Mthly. 
17, No 10 (Oct. 1936) pp. 39-40; No. 
11 (Nov.) pp. 35-36; No. 12 (Dec.) pp. 
37-38, 53. 

The author discusses the necessity for the 
definition of terms if the textile man is to profit 
by the results of scientific research. Not only 
textile terms but also scientific language of 
modern research must be correctly understood 
in order to avoid misunderstandings and dis- 
putes. For example, the term “density” 
should not convey the idea of “hardness,” as 
it now does to the millmen, but simply that of 
weight per unit of volume. 

Any discussion of the application of physics 
to textile manufacturing or research must deal 
largely with forces acting upon fibers, yarns, 
and fabrics and with the deformations pro- 
duced by these forces. The author discusses 
fully the kinds of deformations and the forces 
producing them and points out the need for an 
understanding of these terms in textile testing 
in order to avoid faulty conclusions.—G. W. 


Properties and serviceability of silk dress fab- 
rics, RuBy K. Worner. Rayon Textile 
Mthly. 17, No. 10 (Oct. 1936) pp. 63-66; No. 
11 (Nov.) pp. 39-41. 

A study of the serviceability of 69 dress 
fabrics [also reported in J. Home Econ. 28, 
1936, pp. 677-679] was started during the 
spring of 1930 by the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association with the co-operation of the 
National Bureau of Standards and students 
and teachers of textiles in colleges located in 
different parts of the United States. Data on 
the properties of these 69 dress fabrics and the 
serviceability of 28 dresses made from them are 
recorded. Good correlation is shown between 
the results of laboratory performance tests on 
the color fastness, breaking strength, and aging 
characteristics of the fabrics and the behavior 
of the dresses in service. In addition to these 
properties, resistance to yarn slippage at the 
seams and in the fabric is important. No re- 
lation between the serviceability of the dresses 
and the construction and price of the fabrics 
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is indicated by the results. This may be in- 
terpreted to mean that appearance and style 
is considered more important than serviceabil- 
ity in establishing the price of a fabric. These 
results point to the practicability of evaluating 
dress fabrics by performance tests and of set- 
ting up standards for serviceability on this 
basis.—G. W. 


Testing of rainproofed cloths, N. CRYER. 
Textile Colorist 58, No. 696 (Dec. 1936) pp. 
811-812. 

The weight and closeness of a rainproofed 
fabric affects its rain-repelling qualities. In 
general, a cloth of light, closely woven texture 
gives better protection against rain than a 
heavier but more loosely woven one. The 
rain-repelling quality of a garment is influenced 
by the absorbency of its lining material. Be- 
cause of its affinity for water, an unproofed 
lining causes a much greater amount of water to 
penetrate the outer cloth. Also, an unproofed 
lining readily soaks up the water that has 
penetrated the outer cloth.—M. M. P. K. 


Wool top standards, Erwin O. KRUEGAL. 
Textile Research 6, No. 11 (Sept. 1936) pp. 
465-480. 

The author proposes wool top specifications 
with tolerances. The purpose of these specifi- 
cations is to provide standard methods of grad- 
ing wool top and to provide permissive toler- 
ances in these grades in order to protect the 
interest of the top maker, the manufacturer, 
and the user.—M. B. H. 


Microbiology of textile fibers. V. Method for 
the general histological examination of nor- 
mal or mildewed cotton fibers, Bryce 
PRINDLE. Textile Research 6, No. 11 (Sept. 
1936) pp. 481-487. 

By the method described in this paper, 
changes may be detected and observed in the 
histological structure of cotton fibers during 
the course of biological mildew development. 
Fiber elements are first stained with a solution 
of Victoria Blue B. Swelling of the dyed fiber 
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in cuprammonium solution is then used to 
accentuate and separate the finer structure for 
microscopic observation. Eight photomicro- 
graphs are included to show the appearance of 
typical samples of normal raw cotton and badly 
mildewed cotton. The method and observa- 
tions reported here are in agreement with those 
published by Dr. Kusebauch [Melliand Tex- 
tilberichte 17, 1936, pp. 18-21] but were arrived 
at independently.—J. H. K. 


A new viewpoint in the study of cellulosic tex- 
tile fibres, WANDA K. Farr. Textile Re- 
search 7, No. 2 (Dec. 1936) pp. 65-69. 

In the lecture here reported, the develop- 
ment of the cotton fiber is followed through 
the various stages of growth. The membrane 
of the mature fiber is described as a very intri- 
cate structure of ellipoid cellulose particles held 
end to end to form a fibril, while the fibrils, in 
turn, are formed into the lamille by means of 
a cementing material which surrounds them. 
The exact composition of the cementing ma- 
terial, which makes up approximately 4 per 
cent of the fiber mass, has not been determined 
yet. Many of the fiber reactions which have 
been designated in the past as cellulose degra- 
dation are said to represent only membrane 
disintegration, the cellulose particles themselves 
remaining apparently unharmed in the form 
of a white, powdery residue. Future work 
along these lines is briefly discussed.—M. 
B. H. 


Acetylation of silk fibroin by the action of 
ketene, Meart A. Kise and Epwarp L. 
Carr. Textile Research7, No. 2 (Dec. 1936) 
pp. 103-109. 

The authors show that the free amino and 
free hydroxyl groups of silk fibroin are blocked 
by treatment with ketene, yielding a modified 
protein. By this process it may be possible 
to produce a silk fiber possessing great resist- 
ance to the action of sunlight and moisture and 
having modified and novel dyeing properties. 
The study of this ketenized silk fibroin is 
being continued.—R. E. E. 
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Housing. Several recent articles and pam- 
phlets seem of exceptional value in keeping up 
with current opinion on low-rent housing and 
public aid for it: “To Meet the Housing 
Needs of the Lower Income Groups” by 
Frederic A. Delano, which appeared in The 
American City for January 1937 gives the 
middle-of-the-road program of a public-spirited 
man long associated with movements for civic 
progress; “Three Years of Public Housing: 
Where Do We Go from Here?” which Loula D. 
Lasker wrote for the February Survey Graphic 
is a readable, well-balanced summary of what 
has been done and what remains to be done, 
both at once and through a long-time program. 
Three attractive brochures from the New York 
City Housing Authority, 10 East 40th Street, 
are peculiarly valuable because they have sev- 
eral years of actual experience behind them; 
they are: “What Price Subsidy!” “The Fail- 
ure of Housing Regulation,” and “Wages, 
Slums and Housing” by Langdon W. Post. 

Some months ago, the American Public 
Health Association appointed a committee on 
the hygiene of housing, of which the chairman 
is Dr. C.-E. A. Winslow of Yale and which 
(according to School and Society) will “‘cooper- 
ate with groups interested in the hygiene of 
housing through the Health Section of the 
League of Nations.” 


Child Development. This is the subject of 
the third in the series of guides to the teaching 
of home economics which are being prepared by 
Marcia E. Turner, Cora B. Miller, and Regina 
J. Friant of Iowa State College and published 
by the Collegiate Press, Inc., Ames. It is an 
attractive booklet of 54 pages and sells for 65 
cents. 


Teachers’ Records. Despite the title, Ruth 
Strang’s bulletin “Every Teacher’s Records” 
is of special value to teachers in small rural 
schools, who have so little available help in the 
troublesome but important task of keeping 
pupil personnel records. Before writing the 
bulletin, Dr. Strang spent a summer among the 
schools in remote Breathitt County, Ken- 
tucky. It is published by the Bureau of 


Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City. 


Food and Drug Legislation. “The Trend in 
New Food and Drugs Legislation’’ up to the 
opening of the present Congress was the sub- 
ject of an article by Alice L. Edwards in Na- 
tional Consumer News for December 25. 


Shoes. The last 80 pages of the November 
Bulletin of the National Retail Dry Goods 
Association are devoted to “A Manual for 
Selling Shoes,” which, like so many things pre- 
pared for the retail seller, also has much useful 
information for the over-the-counter purchaser. 
Part One tells of the materials and making of 
the modern shoe, while Part Two deals with the 
shoe merchant, including fashions, fitting, and 


special types of shoes. 


Grapefruit Consumption. In the ten years 
from 1920 to 1930, consumption of grapefruit 
in the United States increased from 3} to 64 
pounds per capita, says Consumers’ Guide, 
reached its peak with 10} pounds in 1934-35, 
fell to about 9} pounds in 1935-36, and should 
reach a new high in 1936-37, to judge by the 
size of this year’s crop. 


Vocational Guidance. “Selecting an Occu- 
pation,” “A Health Program,” and “Taking a 
Look at Yourself” are three titles in the Life 
Adjustment Series prepared by Charles A. 
Prosser and associates and published by 
McKnight & McKnight, Bloomington, Illinois. 
For each there are provided an “Information 
Book” and a “Practice Book,” the latter in- 
cluding questions, tests, and blanks for other 
written work to be used by the student. The 
first two information books sell for 40 cents 
each, the one on “Taking a Look at Yourself” 
for 36 cents. The price of each practice book 
is 20 cents. 


Family Expenditures. Two reports have 
recently appeared from the “study of the 
money disbursements of employed wage earn- 
ers and lower-salaried clerical workers ini- 
tiated by the Bureau [of Labor Statistics] in the 
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fall of 1934 for the purpose of revising these 
[cost of living] indexes.’”” The December issue 
of the Monthly Labor Review carried the 
article “Money Disbursements of Wage Earn- 
ers and Clerical Workers in Rochester, Co- 
lumbus, and Seattle” and the January issue, 
“Money Disbursements of Wage Earners and 
Lower-Salaried Clerical Workers in New York 
City.” Reprints are available from the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, U. S. Department of Labor, 
and are designated, respectively, by the serial 
numbers R. 490 and R. 502. 

The International Labour Review for De- 
cember 1936 carried an account of recent 
studies of “Family Expenditure and Cost of 
Living at Different Social Levels in the United 
States.” 


This Social Security Business. Gertrude 
Springer, whose articles about what “Miss 
Bailey Says” are famous for their amusing 
yet searching interpretation of social work 
problems, has started Miss Bailey on a tour of 
visits to state and local officials, clients, and 
ordinary citizens interested in the efficient 
administration of the new social security 
measures and is telling what she sees in current 
issues of the Survey Midmonthly. 


“Dairy Margarine War.” In January, the 
demand for higher tariffs on imported oils used 
in margarine again made news of the long- 
standing fight between the dairy industry and 
the oleomargarine makers. The alignment and 
arguments as they then appeared were sum- 
marized in Business Week for January 2. 


Agriculture as a Vocation. Two new bulle- 
tins of the Vocational Education Series of the 
U. S. Office of Education deal with this general 
subject: No. 188, “Young Men in Farming,” 
is a study of qualifications and training for suc- 
cessful farming; and No. 191, “Interpretive 
Science and Related Information in Vocational 
Agriculture,” deals with the effective utiliza- 
tion of scientific principles and related informa- 
tion in organized agricultural instruction. 
They may be purchased from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington, D. C., 
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No. 188 for 15 cents and No. 191 for 10 cents 
a copy. 


Hotel Training Course in London. A training 
course in hotel and restaurant management has 
for some time been maintained in the West- 
minster Technical School by the London 
County Council, assisted by grants from the 
catering industry. Practical experience has 
been provided in the Institute restaurant. It 
has now been decided, says Education [London] 
to establish a two-year, full-time course in 
hotel management and to open a hotel in con- 
nection with the Institute in which students 
can receive the necessary supervised practical 
training. 


Group Meal Planning. “Meal Planning for 
Living Groups” is the title of a bulletin pre- 
pared by the department of foods and nutrition 
at Oregon State College and published by the 
Oregon State Board of Higher Education. It 
outlines the duties of the food manager, dis- 
cusses how to meet the nutritive requirements 
and how to make meals attractive and ap- 
petizing, and gives guides for buying and sug- 
gestions for management. 


Sweet Pickled Fruit. The Food and Drug 
Administration has ruled that “ordinary canned 
fruit in a spiced and acidulated packing 
medium is misbranded under the Federal Food 
and Drug Act when labeled or shipped under 
the designation ‘Sweet Pickled Peaches (Pears, 
Apricots, etc.).”” This is because of the grow- 
ing practice to use such designations on “canned 
fruit which differs from the ordinary article 
only in that it is packed in a sugar solution to 
which spice and vinegar, or acetic acid, have 
been added,” and because there is “a definite 
and long-standing consumer understanding as 
to the identity of Sweet Pickled Fruit. As 
made in the home it is a product prepared by 
thoroughly impregnating fruit by repeated 
treatment with hot sweetened and spiced 
vinegar. It differs from canned fruit to such 
a degree as to render it an entirely different 
generic product.” 


NEWS NOTES 


GENERAL 


May Day—Child Health Day. “Health pro- 
tection for every child” is the slogan for the 
1937 observation of May 1, the day designated 
by Congress for calling national attention to 
the importance of child health work. Re- 
quests for information or suggestions should be 
addressed to the May Day chairman of a State 
Health Department. 

National Conference of Social Work. 
During the annual conference which opens in 
Indianapolis on May 23, the home economics 
in social work department of the American 
Home Economics Association will as usual 
arrange meetings for social workers interested 
in home economics. Headquarters for the 
group will be at the Hotel Severin. 

American Association for Adult Education. 
The 12th annual meeting will be held from 
May 17 to 20 at Skytop Lodge in the Pocono 
Mountains, 20 miles from Stroudsburg, Penn- 
sylvania. Except for three addresses by well- 
known speakers, the meetings will be devoted to 
informal discussion under the general headings 
of “The Social Significance of Adult Educa- 
tion,” “Democracy and Adult Education,” and 
“A Working Philosophy of Adult Education.” 
Only Association members and their families 
will attend. 

International Rural Homemaking Week. 
In connection with the International Exposi- 
tion at Paris, the week of May 9 to 16, 1937, 
will be celebrated as “semaine internationale 
familiale, ménagére et rurale.” In connec- 
tion with it, the International Federation of 
Home Economics will hold a meeting on May 
13 and the International Commission on 
Familial Education on the 14th. Further 
information may be obtained from Secretariat 
de la Semaine Internationale Familiale, Ména- 
gére et Rurale, 84 rue de Lille, Paris VII. 

Association of Southern Agriculture Work- 
ers. During the annual convention at Nash- 


ville from February 3 to 5, the home economics 
section held three general and several sub- 
section sessions and gave opportunity for 
home economists from 14 states to come to- 
gether to consider common problems. Dr. 
Jessie Whitacre of Texas was chairman, and 
speakers included Connie Bonslagel, Dr. Louise 
Stanley, Dorothy Dickens, Marie White, 
Maude Wallace, Ella J. Day. 

John Nolen. In February, the city and 
regional planning movement in the United 
States lost one of its best-known and most 
active leaders through the death of John 
Nolen. In 1930, when the vital connection 
between housing and home economics was 
first coming to the fore, he spoke at the Denver 
meeting of the American Home Economics 
Association on “Meeting the Housing Needs 
of the Modern Family.” 

American Gas Association. The approval 
requirements committee of this association, 
which is likewise a committee of the American 
Standards Association, met at the A.G.A. 
Testing Laboratories in Cleveland, Ohio, on 
January 15. Mrs. Katharine McFarland 
Ansley was present from the American Home 
Economics Association, which represents con- 
sumer interests on the committee. The A.G.A. 
includes among its functions “self-regulation 
and consumer protection in the gas industry,” 
and it follows the establishment of standards 
with laboratory testing and a continuous sys- 
tem of field and factory inspection of products 
bearing the A.G.A. seal of approval. 

Association for Childhood Education. The 
100th anniversary of the kindergarten is being 
observed this year by the Association, with 
special celebrations on Froebel’s birthday, 
April 21. The first kindergarten was opened 
in Blankenburg, Germany, in 1837. Helpful 
suggestions and helps for the celebration may 
be obtained from the Association for Childhood 
Education, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., 


Washington, D. C. 
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NEBRASKA 


Nebraska Home Economics Association. 
Mrs, Kate Kinyon, director of home economics 
in the Denver public schools, will be the chief 
speaker at the Association’s meeting in Lincoln 
on April 2 and 3. There will be a panel dis- 
cussion on “‘What Kind of a Program Will Con- 
tribute Most in Education for Home and 
Family Living?” 

University of Nebraska. Elvessa Stewart, 
a graduate of the University who is now direc- 
tor of home economics in the Philippine 
Islands, visited the campus in February. 

Arnold E. Baragar attended the conference 
on studies in household equipment at the U. S, 
Bureau of Home Economics on January 28 and 
29. He is the author of a recent publication 
of the Nebraska Experiment Station entitled 
“A Study of Selected Types of Domestic Gas 
Stoves.” 

The Student Home Economics Association 
will have charge of Home Economics Day, a 
conference for high school girls to be held at 
the College of Agriculture on April 17. 

Students are organizing “interest groups” 
on the campus with much enthusiasm. Crafts, 
photography, and dramatics are popular. 
Meetings are held on week-end nights. 

Vocational Education. Adult classes in To- 
day’s Problems, a unit on social and economic 
problems affecting child development and home 
management, are attracting homemakers in 
large and small centers. 

Classes in reconditioning furniture are at- 
tracting men and women in all walks of life. 
They are taught by men with industrial arts 
training or trade experience. The pieces re- 
stored vary from kitchen chairs to valuable 
antiques. 

Boys’ classes in homemaking are in demand 
in many Nebraska schools. In order to organ- 
ize a boys’ Home Problems class for the second 
semester, the vocational homemaking teacher 
at Walthill was relieved of some of her general 
classes. 


NEW ENGLAND 


New England Home Economics Association. 
Speakers at the Association’s meeting on Jan- 
uary 16 at Simmons College, Boston, included 


Eduard C. Lindeman of the New York School of 
Social Work and Hazel P. Roach, field secretary 
of the A.H.E.A., who also spoke at the student 
club’s midwinter meeting. 

In the afternoon, members were free to 
examine at leisure a fine display of new books 
exhibited through the courtesy of the American 
Cookery Company. The student clubs en- 
joyed a puppet show. Alice Winn, president 
of the Simmons College Home Economics Club, 
was in charge of the student club program. 

State Teachers College, Framingham. On 
January 26, Mrs. Quindara Oliver Dodge, 
director of the vocational department of the 
Women’s Educational and Industrial Union, 
Boston, described to members of the Louisa 
H. Nicholass Home Economics Club the ad- 
ministrative student dietitian training course 
offered at the Union and some of the oppor- 
tunities for its graduates. 

On January 11, the clothing and textiles 
department presented as an assembly program 
an original play, “The College Hill Shop,” 
which illustrated good buymanship. The set- 
ting was a modern specialty shop with various 
departments, and the merchandise and cos- 
tumes were products of classes in the depart- 
ment. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Concord Junior High School. Mildred 
Billado, now Mrs. Mason, resigned as instructor 
of clothing in June and has been succeeded by 
Lillian Hock, who formerly taught in the 
Stevens Free High School, Warner. 

Keene Normal School. Margaret Burmeis- 
ter and Ruth Parker have replaced Marion 
MacDonald and Bernice White in the home 
economics department. Miss White resigned 
to become head of the department of home 
economics at Greensboro College, Greensboro, 
North Carolina. 

Nashua High School. In September, 
Blanche Kagarise was appointed Margaret 
Burmeister’s successor in the home economics - 
department. 

4-H Clubs. The Stick-to-It Club of Hudson 
was the state, eastern sectional, and national 
winner in the contest “The National 4-H 
Program of Social Progress” sponsored by the 
Radio Corporation of America. Ten of the 
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45 girls and Mrs. Harold French, the leader, 
were awarded a trip to Chicago. The national 
prize was a combination radio phonograph 
with an amplifier and cabinet containing 461 
selected Victor records, valued at $1,550, for 
the use of all 4-H and civic organizations in 
their county. In addition, each member 
received a gold medal. 


NEW JERSEY 


College of Saint Elizabeth. ‘The home fur- 
nishings class has had the opportunity to select 
paper, paint, and furnishings for the college’s 
12-room home management house. Working 
on a budget, the girls renovated furniture and 
selected new pieces. Chippendale was selected 
for the living room and Sheraton for the dining 
room, not only for their beauty but because 
they will be helpful to future classes studying 
furniture. The bedrooms were furnished in 
different types of furniture so that future 
classes can judge their lasting merits. 

Newark. On March 16, the Newark Mu- 
seum opened a major exhibit, “Fashions in 
Fabrics,” which traces the history of textile 
design and manufacture and draws mainly 
on the museum’s own notable collections. 
Emphasis is placed on types, colors, and designs 
of fabrics rather than the technique of pro- 
duction. The periods and places covered range 
from the primitive to the end of the 19th cen- 
tury and from pre-Christian Europe to the 
Orient. Special attention is given to American 
developments, including a section on fashion 
trends of the 19th century. 


NEW YORK 


New York Home Economics Association. 
The executive committee arranged for Mrs. 
Harold Dyke, education chairman of the New 
York State League of Women Voters, to speak 
during January in each district of the state on 
“Legislative Consciousness.” 

Cornell University. Dr. Flora Rose pre- 
sided at the Farm and Home Week meetings 
at the College of Home Economics in February. 
Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt spoke on “A Day 
in the White House,”” Mrs. Henry Morgenthau 
on “A Day as a Cabinet Minister’s Wife,” 
Barclay Acheson on “Family Life in the Near 
East,”’ and Theresa Major Durlach on “World 
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Peace Ways.” The program also included 
discussions, demonstrations, and conferences 
on home problems. 

Extension Service. Mrs. Kiyo Nakatani, 
a home demonstration agent from Hawaii 
who is studying at Cornell, is impressed by the 
similarity of ideas and problems of the home 
bureau women in the United States and Hawaii. 
The greatest difference, she notices, lies in the 
effort to retain the different cooking methods 
found in the islands while improving food 
habits. 

Hazel Johnston of North Island, New Zea- 
land, who has been studying American educa- 
tional work for rural girls and women, visited 
the College and told of extension work in her 
country. In general, it follows American lines 
except that it is now maintained by private 
endowment and that child development is not 
emphasized. 

Russell Sage College. Correlation of 
courses at Russell Sage permits interested 
students to study economics of consumption, 
merchandising, and personnel in the School of 
Business Education and textiles, color, and 
design in the home economics department, 
with satisfactory results in the placement of 
graduates. 

Skidmore College. Hildegarde Fillmore, 
style editor of McCall’s, recently talked at 
the College on careers for girls in the style 
field and on personality expressed in costume. 

New York City. It was with deep regret 
that the friends of Alice Wright Penrose 
learned of her death on December 21 in the 
Bryn Mawr (Pennsylvania) Hospital following 
an operation. A former president of the New 
York Dietetic Association, she had been direc- 
tor since 1914 of the home economics depart- 
ment of the Ballard School of the Y. W. C. A. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


State Department of Education. Catherine 
T. Dennis, formerly of Woman’s College, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, was made state 
supervisor of home economics education on 
July 1. 

Susan Frances Mauney, former assistant 
state supervisor, was married to Lawrence L. 
Lohr on September 5 and is now living in 
Charlotte. 
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There are 21 new home economics depart- 
ments in the state this year, but since the fund 
for vocational education has received no in- 
crease, only 5 of them are vocational depart- 
ments. 

Attendance was excellent at the 6 district 
teachers’ meetings in the state this fall. The 
programs centered around the development of 
the new course of study which is being planned 
to provide more adequate learning environ- 
ments and richer personal experiences for the 
pupils. 

Catawba College. Katherine French, asso- 
ciate professor of home economics, is on leave 
this year for study at Columbia University, 
and Mrs. Dorothy Berlin Smith is substituting 
for her. 

East Carolina Teachers College. Katherine 
Holtzclaw has returned to the College after 
six months’ leave for graduate work in related 
art at the University of Chicago. Her sub- 
stitute, Nell Mims, is now in charge of the home 
management house, Peabody College. 

Mary Berry Clark, formerly instructor in 
foods at Port Washington, New York, has 
joined the home economics staff. 

Woman’s College, University of North Caro- 
lina. Harriet Naumann, formerly of Purdue 
University, has been added to the home 
economics staff. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


North Dakota Agricultural College. Dean 
Bales, Christine Finlayson, and Lucile Horton 
attended a sectional meeting in Minneapolis 
on January 8 and 9 to discuss plans for extend- 
ing the program in vocational home economics 
with the new George-Deen funds. 

The senior class in child development and 
the local chapter of Phi Upsilon Omicron 
under the direction of Mrs. Helen Warner are 
co-operating with the Fargo Nursery School 
staff on a house improvement project that will 
provide accommodations for 40 children. 

Extension Service. A nutrition project 
made possible by a special allotment of funds 
from the Department of Agriculture has been 
planned by the nutrition specialists, and three 
home economists, Ruth Moser, Jane Ruther- 
ford, and Julia Shea, have been employed to 
carry on the work in drought areas. 
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A school for extension workers was held in 
Fargo from February 22 to 26 and another in 
Minot from February 23 to 26. Topics dis- 
cussed included “‘General Social and Economic 
Background of the Present Situation,” 
“Regionalism, Nationalism, and International- 
ism,” “The Place of Government in Modern 
Society,” ‘Production and the Distribution of 
the National Income,” and ‘“‘Problems of Social 
Adjustment and Administration.” 

Extension specialists Edith Stevens, Julia 
E. Brekke, Viola Meints, and Ruth Dawson 
have given talks at a Consumers’ Open Forum 
sponsored by the Fargo A.A.U.W., of which 
Miss Dawson is chairman; the home economics 
faculty at the North Dakota Agricultural 
College also have helped. 

Public Schools. At the high school of Wah- 
peton, Agnes Schlanser is supervising a new 
course in home economics for boys. The 
class meets one period a day for 36 weeks, and 
45 boys are enrolled. 

The Beach High School home economics 
classes are making and decorating cardboard 
houses in a unit on home decoration. The 
freshman class studying table service has the 
opportunity to arrange downtown window 
displays to show what they have learned. 

Student Clubs. At the State Teachers’ 
College, Dickinson, the home economics club 
has given demonstrations of knitting, weaving, 
tatting, and cutwork embroidery. 

The home economics club of Mayville State 
Teachers College has affiliated with the 
A.H.E.A. 


OKLAHOMA 


Tulsa. The many friends of Zoe Taber 
were deeply grieved by her death ir the 
St. Johns Hospital on January 17 from an 
unusual type of anemia. A graduate of Kansas 
State Teachers College, Pittsburg, she did 
graduate work at Teachers College and at the 
University of California at Los Angeles. 
Becoming deeply interested in the Indian 
Service, she taught for several years at the 
Emahaka and Mekusukey Indian academies. 
In 1914 she joined the home economics staff 
at the Central High School in Tulsa, where she 
achieved recognition for her progressive teach- 
ing, her co-operation in extra-curricular 


programs, and her activity on local, district, 
and state educational committees. 


OREGON 


Oregon Home Economics Association. The 
new officers are: president, Mrs. Ruth Forest, 
Corvallis, and treasurer, Arloene Davey. 

Alice Thorsen, state adviser, in co-operation 
with Bertha Kohlhagen, retiring state presi- 
dent, has planned 7 district conferences for 
March and April. 

Bette Carothers, a sophomore at Oregon 
State College, received the Association’s $25 
award this year. 

H.E.W.1.B.’s. Mrs. Josephine H. Ein- 
arson, manager of the coffee shop and fountain 
lunch at Meier and Frank Company in Port- 
land, is the new chairman of the home eco- 
nomics in business group. 

Oregon State College. A $750 scholarship 
to be awarded annually to a graduate student 
from an Oriental country for home economics 
study at Oregon State College is being offered 
by Mr. and Mrs. Arthur E. Goodwin of Seattle. 
The recipient of the scholarship is to be selected 
by a committee composed of the executive 
council of the home economics club, the dean 
of the School of Home Economics, and a 
representative of Omicron Nu. Mr. Goodwin 
is president and general manager of the Pike 
Place Public Markets of Seattle. 

Mrs. Jessamine Chapman Williams and Dr. 
Margaret Fincke had a conference in Spokane 
recently with a group of Washington, Oregon, 
and Idaho research workers in foods and 
nutrition. 

University of Oregon. Because of increased 
enrollment, Mrs. Alice Moser Rise has been 
added to the staff as part-time assistant. 

Extension Service. More than 600 home- 
makers attended the 7th annual Oregon Con- 
ference for the Study of Home Interests in 
Corvallis from February 9 to 12. The 
program, arranged by Mrs. Azalea Sager, 
state leader, opened with a festival of one-act 
plays by winners in county contests and closed 
with a style revue of articles from extension coat 
schools and of commercial spring styles. 

Succeeding Mrs. Effie Birdseye of Medford 
as president of the Oregon State Home Eco- 
nomics Extension Council is Mrs. Neil 
Swarthout of St. Helens. 
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Mrs. Louise C. Harwood was recently ap- 
pointed to the extension staff. 

Rural Rehabilitation. Mrs. Sarah V. Case, 
associate state director of rural rehabilitation in 
charge of work with women, has 1,400 families 
under her supervision, besides aiding in the re- 
location of families coming to Oregon from the 
drought areas. She and 7 assistants are stress- 
ing household account-keeping, better school 
lunches, and better gardens. 

Oregon Dietetic Association. The com- 
munity education section is developing ma- 
terial for acquainting individuals with the 
principles of good nutrition. The professional 
education section is working with the American 
Dietetic Association in revising the state board 
examination questions for nurses. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Pennsylvania Home Economics Association. 
A large attendance is anticipated at the annual 
meeting to be held in Pittsburgh on May 7 
and 8. 

District Meetings. The Southeastern Con- 
vention District meeting was held in Phila- 
delphia on March 11, and the Northeastern 
Convention District meeting is scheduled for 
Sunbury on April 17. New developments in 
the home economics program were featured. 

Department of Public Instruction. Initiated 
experimentally last year, the state itinerant 
teacher-training service, located at the Indiana 
State Teachers College and the Mansfield State 
Teachers College, has proved so helpful to the 
state supervisors of home economics in their 
work with teachers in service that it will be 
continued as a part of the state supervisory 
program. 

Edna P. Amidon of the U. S. Office of 
Education spent February 18 to 20 in Penn- 
sylvania with the state supervisors to discuss 
plans for new home economics programs under 
the George-Deen Act. 

Drexel Institute of Technology. Several 
thousand high school students and their 
parents and teachers visited the Institute during 
its annual Open House on January 15 and 16. 

1937 Farm Show. Ten of the 24 home 
economics demonstrations at the Farm Show 
received prizes. The first prize went to the 
Cambridge Springs School for its demonstra- 
tion of “‘Parties from the Pantry”; the second, 
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to the Trinity School for “‘Let’s Talk Salads’’; 
the third, to the Turbotville School for “‘Dresses 
That Fit’; and the fourth, to the Grey Mills 
School for ‘‘Feed Bag Cinderella.” 

Seven prizes were awarded for window ex- 
hibits showing school home economics work, 
the Wyalusing Township school winning first 
prize for its exhibit of “Gifts from the Kitchen.” 


PUERTO RICO 


Puerto Rico Home Economics Association. 
When the Association held its tenth annual 
meeting at San Juan from December 28 to 30, 
its original 86 members had increased to 106. 
The outstanding guests and speakers were Cora 
B. Miller and Regina J. Friant, both of Iowa 
State College. At the February meeting, 
arrangements were made for sending several 
representatives to the Kansas City meeting 
of the A.H.E.A. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Housekeeping Aid Project. Nine house- 
keepers secured from direct relief rolls or 
through the W.P.A. have been trained by the 
Housekeeping Aid Project, an experiment 
undertaken by the Providence Department of 
Public Welfare with the co-operation of the 
W.P.A. The trainees are to help adjust diffi- 
culties found in low-income homes. Each 
worker supervises two or three families and 
turns in a detailed report each day of the 
families visited. Headquarters and a model 
home are maintained at 117 Admiral Street. 


TENNESSEE 


Carson-Newman College. In response to a 
request for a class in home economics for men, 
one in social relationships is being offered. 
Thirty-six men with interests in various fields 
are taking it without credit after school hours. 

George Peabody College for Teachers. 
Home economists attending the meeting of 
the Association of Southern Agriculture Work- 
ers in February were guests of the department 
at tea. Among them were Dr. Louise Stanley, 
Mrs. Ola Powell Malcolm, Sallie Hill, Sybil 
Smith, Dr. Jessie Whitacre, Mrs. Laura Neale 
Love, and Bess Rowe. 

Mattie Trickey and Mary Jessie Stone, 
former faculty members, were recent visitors. 
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In January, Mary P. Wilson spoke on the 
Peabody ‘“Teachers College of the Air” program 
on “Achievements in the Field of Home Eco- 
nomics during 1936.” 

University of Tennessee. Mrs. Kathryn 
Van Aken Burns, president of the A. H. E. A., 
addressed the Home Economics Club in 
February. 

Ivol Spafford of the University of Minnesota 
and Mrs. Rowena Schmidt Carpenter of the 
U. S. Bureau of Home Economics were recent 
visitors. 

Construction has started on the four-and-a- 
half-story addition to the home economics 
building, made necessary by the rapid increase 
in enrollment in the past ten years. Extensive 
remodeling of the present building is also 
planned. The child development department 
is to be housed in a separate building which 
includes complete suites for two nursery 
schools. 


TEXAS 


Dallas College of S. M. U. Under the 
auspices of the downtown college of Southern 
Methodist University, Mrs. Ruetta Day Blinks 
is conducting a course for homemakers on con- 
sumer buying for the home. Classes meet for 
one two-hour session weekly for 12 weeks at 
the Y.W.C.A. 

Texas State College for Women. A new 
teacher-training and home management center 
has been opened at Pilot Point, 20 miles from 
Denton, where during the spring semester 12 
student home economics teachers will be in 
residence. They will supervise the regular 
classroom work of two adult classes and the 
school lunch and will also have opportunity 
to participate in community activities. They 
will come to the campus for classes three morn- 
ings a week. 

Texas Technological College. Dean Mar- 
garet Weeks discussed “Some Trends in 
Technical Home Economics Courses” at the 
A. V. A. meeting in San Antonio in December. 

Mabel Erwin will teach at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, this summer. 

At the meeting of the Association of South- 
ern Agriculture Workers in Nashville, Jonnie 
McCrery reported on the study of “Basal 
Metabolism of Normal College Women at an 
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Altitude of 3,168 Feet,’ which Mina Wolf, 
a graduate student, did under her supervision. 

Martye Poindexter secured the Guatemalan 
exhibit of textiles for the opening exhibit at 
the College’s new Art Museum. 

University of Texas. The University enter- 
tained home economics educators from 13 
states following the Land-Grant College Asso- 
ciation meeting in Houston, and in December 
about 25 state supervisors and teacher trainers 
who had attended the A. V.A. meeting in 
San Antonio. 

Ivol Spafford of the University of Minnesota 
visited the department early in February. 

The University opened a new dormitory for 
girls on February 1. The dormitories, Com- 
mons, and home economics tearoom are used as 
laboratories for the students in institutional 
management. 

Extension Service. Mildred Horton spoke 
on “The Relationship of the Farm Family to 
the Agricultural Conservation Program” during 
Farmers’ Week in Lansing, Michigan, the first 
week in February. 


WASHINGTON 


Seattle. Seattle mourns the death of Mrs. 
Ellen Powell Dabney, supervisor of home eco- 
nomics in the Seattle public schools for 26 
years. 

Spokane. With the co-operation of the 
State Department of Education, Edna Martin 
of the city schools is conducting a state-wide 
study in the field of related art planned in the 
hope of stimulating co-operative effort in meas- 
urement as well as‘creating interest in related 
art teaching. The Minnesota House Design 
and House Furnishing Test is being used in the 
unit on house design and furnishing, which is 
called in the Washington course of study The 
Livable Home. 

The John Rogers High School has found 
that a frank, written criticism by the students 
at the end of the Social Relations course is a 
definite aid to the teacher in planning for the 
next semester’s work. 

Washington State College. Dean Florence 
Harrison returned to the campus on February 
1 after a semester’s leave of absence spent in the 
Orient. 

University of Washington. A summer in- 


stitute on Education for Family Life will be 
offered during the first term of the summer 
quarter, June 16 to July 23. Instructors will 
be Dr. Muriel W. Brown of the California 
State Department of Education, Dr. Ethel B. 
Waring of Cornell, and Dr. Jennie I. Rowntree. 
This institute, which carries graduate credit, 
is being offered upon the recommendation of the 
division of the family and its relationships of 
the A. H. E. A. and is made possible through 
the aid of George-Deen funds. The State 
Department of Education is co-operating. 
For next year a similar institute is planned on 
Consumer Education, and for 1939, one on 
Home Economics Education. 


WISCONSIN 


Southern Wisconsin Home Economics 
Teachers. This group met in Madison on 
February 12 and 13. Leone Ann Heuer of 
Chicago spoke on “The Future of Consumer 
Education” and Mary Cowles of Madison on 
“Contributions of Organizations to Consumer 
Education.” 

Student Clubs. The student club council 
met at the Milwaukee Vocational School on 
February 15. Definite plans were formulated 
for carrying out the student club program, 
and opportunity was given to discuss prob- 
lems and exchange ideas. Iris Fellows Roche 
of the Central Volunteer Bureau in Milwaukee 
was the speaker. 

Milwaukee-Downer College. The class in 
Evolution of the Home has found the panel 
method excellent for discussions of modern 
family problems. During the last ten minutes, 
the discussion is thrown open to the entire 
class. Leading questions and references are 
distributed to the class a week before the 
discussion. 

At the January meeting of the Home Eco- 
nomics Club, Fred Naumer, regional co- 
ordinator from the R.A., spoke on “The 
Federal Housing Project in Milwaukee 
County.” In February the classes in Interior 
Decoration and Home Management were in- 
vited to visit the first finished house, and, as 
one of its projects, the class in Interior Decora- 
tion drew up and submitted plans for furnishing 
one of the houses. 

Stout Institute. Blanche Lee and Grace 
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Rowntree were guest speakers at the January 
meeting of the Home Economics Club. 

The preparation of a foreign dinner is one 
of the projects of each group in the home man- 
agement house. For the Mexican dinner 
served by the third group this year, Mexican 
foods, glassware, pottery, and linens were used, 
and the girls informally reported on Mexican 
customs. 

University of Wisconsin. The annual Farm 
and Home Week meetings were held from 
February 1 to 5. Exhibits on display at the 
home economics building included the arrange- 
ment of furnishings in a living room to empha- 
size leisure occupations, buying food, new 
textiles and ready-to-wear clothing, soybean 
cookery. 

Vocational Home Economics Departments. 
Lodi sponsored a child health clinic and is 
serving a noon lunch for which it uses farm 
products given in exchange for tickets. Arena 
sponsored a style revue and maintained a food 
booth at the High School Fair. Menomonie 
finds a class in Arts and Homecrafts an inex- 
pensive and inspiring means of teaching art. 
Columbus is reviving many of the old forms of 
artistic needlework in the Art Club work. 
Members of the West Allis personal improve- 
ment class are learning how to give shampoos, 
facial and scalp treatments, and manicures. 
In Manitowoc’s school garden project, the 
products are turned over to the home economics 
department for teaching vegetable cookery and 
canning; a short course on home employment is 
bringing about better co-operation between the 
homemakers and their maids. Superior is 
sponsoring a supper-hour class in foods for girls 
employed during the day. Racine is offering 
new courses in Music Appreciation, including 
units on the human voice, types of music, 
musical forms, early and modern composers, 
and stories of the operas. 
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WYOMING 


Extension Service. ‘Family Financial Plan- 
ning” was the theme at a training school for 
home demonstration agents held at the Uni- 
versity of Wyoming from January 7 to 10. 
Mary Rokahr of the U. S. Bureau of Home 
Economics and Barbara Van Heulen of the 
Farm Credit Administration led the major 
discussions. 

An unusual 30-day experiment in food costs 
was recently completed in Worland under the 
leadership of Evangeline Jennings and Allene 
Loomis. Forty-five women kept accurate ac- 
counts of all food expenditures for 30 days, 
meeting five times to discuss meal planning, 
thrift ideas, child feeding, and hurry-up meals. 
What they learned enabled them to reduce the 
average per capita cost of food from $17.75 to 
$10.94 a month. As town women comprised 
the group, no allowance was made for home 
products. 

Curriculum Study. Four vocational, 3 gen- 
eral home economics, and 2 junior high school 
teachers met with the University teacher 
trainer in Cheyenne on February 6 to plan for 
the revision of the state’s secondary school 
curriculum in home economics. The group 
agreed that objectives for general and voca- 
tional programs in Wyoming are so similar that 
one state course of study should be sufficient. 
Criteria were set up for evaluating objectives, 
subject matter, and pupil experience. All the 
home economics teachers in the state will be 
organized into committees to work out the 
course of study. 

High School Conferences. The first high 
school district conferences will be held at Green 
River, Gillette, Wheatland, and Thermopolis 
during March, April, and May. The tentative 
programs include home project reports, organi- 
zation meetings for home economics clubs, 
hobby shows, stunts, and costume parades. 


OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


Dr. Lucile W. Reynolds brought to her 
present position in the Resettlement Admin- 
istration at Washington, D. C., a record of 
experience that included teaching home eco- 
nomics in the public schools of her native 
Wisconsin and at Oregon State College and the 
University of Missouri, work as county home 
demonstration agent in Montana and as state 
leader in Massachusetts, and editorial work on 
The Farmer's Wife. 

Dr. Dwight Sanderson, professor of rural 
social organization at Cornell University since 
1918, is a widely recognized authority on both 
rural sociology and entomology. He is the 
author of numerous books and bulletins in 
both fields and has been director of the agri- 
cultural experiment stations in New Hampshire 
and West Virginia. 

Dora Wetherbee Erway is assistant pro- 
fessor of household art at Cornell University; 
Virginia M. Alexander is head of the depart- 
ment of costume economics at Carnegie In- 
stitute of Technology; Mary F. Patterson is 
associate professor of household art and design 
at the University of California; Grace Margaret 
Morton is head of the clothing and textiles 
division at the University of Nebraska; and 
Winifred S. Gettemy is associate professor of 
related art at Michigan State College. 

Mary Polson Charlton did high school, 
college, and university teaching in Kansas, 
Connecticut, Texas, Missouri, and Colorado 
before her marriage to a member of the faculty 
of the University of Missouri Medical School. 
Following her husband’s death, she returned to 
teaching and is now in charge of art work in 
the School of Home Economics at the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee. She says that though 
she has had to make use of all of her knowledge 


of foods, nutrition, and home management, her 
special interest is art in relation to life. 

J. H. Frandsen had had experience as a 
college teacher of agricultural chemistry and 
dairy husbandry, chemist for an Oregon cream- 
ery, dairy editor and counselor for the Capper 
Farm Press, and editor of the Journal of Dairy 
Science when in 1926 he accepted his present 
position as head of the department of dairy in- 
dustry at Massachusetts State College. 

Ruth Freegard has been supervisor of home 
economics education in Michigan since 1921. 
Previously she had taught in public schools 
and at Iowa State College. 

Carlton J. Seigler came to his present posi- 
tion of teacher of merchandising and salesman- 
ship at the Newtown High School, Queens, New 
York, via the route of sales experience in 
various business organizations in New York 
City. With his co-author of the paper in this 
issue, Edward Reich, also a teacher of mer- 
chandising and author of Selling to the Con- 
sumer, Mr. Seigler has collaborated on a forth- 
coming book, Consumer Goods. 

Rosemary Loughlin is a member of the nu- 
trition staff of the U. S. Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics and has been contributing abstracts 
from the field of nutrition to the JourNAL for 
the past five years. She holds degrees from the 
Universities of Iowa and Wisconsin. 

Francis Tripp, who has been a research 
chemist with the E. L. Patch Company since 
1930, prepared the paper here reported while a 
graduate student at the University of North 
Carolina under the direction of Professor G. 
Howard Satterfield, professor of biochemistry 
there, and Dr. Arthur Dunham Holmes, 
director of research for the E. L. Patch Com- 


pany. 
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